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PREFACE 


A considerable lapse o£ time has occurred since the 
publication of the first volume and the second Volume 
of History of Indian Medicine is now submitted to the 
public. In arranging the scheme and determining the 
scope of this work, certain points demanded censidera- 
tion and it has by no means been easy to arrive at a 
decision regarding them. A History of Medicine would not 
be complete if the account of the Sages who promulgated 
^ the science did not find a place here. Medical science 

in ancient times was a subject of study which all learned 
men, sages, and kings learnt for the benefit of the human 
race, 

In this volume the consideration of the pre-bistorie 
period — the account of the gods and sages who took part 
in the development of the healing art in India, has been 
dealt with. To know the History of Medicine in Ancient 
India is to know the entire domain of Indology as the 
teachers of medicine were sages who were seers of the 
r Vedie hymns, elaborated the philosophical systems, 

speculated on. the existence of God, and were, in fact, 
concerned in the intellectual history of Ancient India. 
To deal with such a vast field of study is impossible for 
any man and many shortcomings would be found in the 
book. It is restricted to the collection of data which are 
not even logically and classically arranged. Genealogical 
tables have been inserted wherever they were neeled to 
elucidate the text, 
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The article on k^alihotra appeared in part in the 
Ilidoned quarterly, Vol. I and Vol. 11. Tlie introdnction 
appeared in the Journal of Ayunnda, Vol. II and Vol. HI. 

The life of Atri has been described twice through 
oversight. 

My thanks are due to authors for quotations from their 
books and much of the best in this treatise is due to 
others. I am under a pleasing obligation to my son 
Jitendranath Mukerjee for valuable assistance in the 
correction of proofs. 

156 , Habib Mukkiuhk Road, ") 

Bhwanipuu CALOtm'A. t G. N. MUKERJEE 

ht SeptenibeTj 1926 ^ j 



As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is no doubt interesting to find that the public has 
at last been awakened by a sense of responsibility as to their 
duty to help in the regeneration and development of 
Indian medical science. The Hindu physicians them- 
selves have felt the necessity of an organisation among 
their professional brethren for the consideration of the 
ways and means for the proper study and improvement 
of the science of medicine and for propaganda work to 
train public opinion and enlist public sympathy in its 
favour. The All-India Ayurvedic Conference was thus 
ushered into existence. It has been doing useful work in this 
direction and holds its sittings in different provinces year 
after year. Important discussions relating to some depart- 
ment of medical science , are held there amongst the 
physicians of various parts of India and Ceylon, irrespective 
of caste or creed. Such deliberations have not only enriched 
science but cemented the friendship of delegates who 
represented the different sections of the population of India. 
The Head Office of All-India Standing Committee — The 
Ayurveda Mahamandala and Vidyapitha — is located at 
Cawnpur for the present. About two dozen centres have 
been opened in the various parts of India to conduct 
examination of students in Ayurveda. Such centres of 
examination exist in Bengal, Behar, Oudh, Central India, 
Delhi, United Provinces, Rajputana, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, Sindh, Orissa, Dravida, Andhra Desa, Bombay, 
Karnatic, Berar, and Ceylon. 

Our Government could not sleep over this consciousness 
of the people to regenerate their own system of medical 
practice. Colleges for systematic study and research have 
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been established by the philanthropic and public-spirited 

citizens which have not failed to attract a due share of 
sympathy and patronage, however insufficient in 
comparison to the universal good, the object of such 
institutions, -from the Government. The municipal and 
other corporate bodies have realised their duty towards 
the development of the indigenous system of cure which 
alone can reach the teeming millions of poor inhabitants 
through a network of charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
which will distribute remedial agents at a comparatively 
cheaper cost. Madras has got its Government School of 
Didian Medicine, besides the Channa Purai Ayurveda 
aasak, established by its public-spirited citizens. 
Ayurvedic Department has been opened in the Hindu 
University of Benares with a hospital attached. In this 
sacre city of the Hindus, and the ancient seat of Hindu 

Vidy.probodhW 

athsala has been founded. In Rishikul, Hardwar the 
Ayurveda Vidyapltha; in Rishikesh, the Bawn V V 
Kamblewaleka Ayurveda Vidyalaya ; in Pilibhit t^ 
Laht Hari Ayurveda ColIe<re • th. v , ® 

Bombay, the Prabhuram College, -all bear Tstimony to 

tbe S6lf-sacnfice and enero'v of ^ 

'^“srgy or the founders and nromofflro 

of these centres of education. The Ayurvedic Coll . 

Gurukul, Eangri ; the D A V 1 / 7t ^ 

the Ayurvedic and UnaniTibbi ColkgTL^L^ffiT^ 

recognised institutions for the cultivaf*^ ^ j- ^ 

their 

Je.pu, Saj Vid«Ia„.5„ 

toed by the State fcom.i, 

Alwer is weU-known fc, hi, „ ' “•!»>«]! of 

encouragement towards 
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Ayurvedic studies. The Gawalior Raj Ayurveda Vidya- 
laya, the Mysore Government Ayurveda College^ the 
Patiala Raj Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Trivandrum Govern- 
ment Ayurveda College, and the Baroda Raj Sanskrit 
PariksS Samiti and the Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Patan, 
Baroda State, are unmistakable proofs of the faith of the 
noble Princes who are' at the helm of these principalities. 
The Thakore Saheb of Gondal is well-known for his 
interest in the Ayurvedic * science. Bharatpore spends a 
good sum for the treatment of its subjects according to 
the Ayurvedic method, and other States are helping in 
this regeneration of Ayurveda. 

Besides the Madras Government College of Ayurveda, 
there are other colleges founded by our Government : 
The Behar Government Ayurveda Vidyalaya at Jagga- 
nathpore ; the Muzzaffarpore Government Ayurveda 
Vidyalaj'a ; and the Ayurvedic and Unani College at Delhi. 
The U. P. Government has the intention to appoint a com- 
mittee to enquire about the indigenous system of medicine. 
The Government of the United 'Provinces has sanctioned 
the annual recurring grants-in-aid of Rs. 30,000 for the 
benefit of the Ayurvedic institutions under its jurisdiction 
and for the sanction of a donation of Rs. 50,000 and an 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 in aid of the 
Rishikul Ayurvedic College. 

In Bengal an Ayurvedic Committee was appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in August 1921. In 1925 
the Committee submitted a Report for the consideration 
of the Government. The decision of the Government of 
Bengal is being anxiously expected by the people but we 
do not know when it will be made public. Three 
Ayurvedic Colleges have been started in Bengsd ; the 
Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Vaidya Sastra Pitha, 
and the Ayurveda Vidyalaya named after Govinda Sundarl, 
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the mother of Maharaja of Cossimbazar, Of these the 
Astanga Vidjalaya is better equipped with library, 
laboratories, etc., and is likely to have its buildings completed 
soon. The Corporation of Calcutta appointed a Committee 
to find out means for the amalgamation of the three 
colleges, but notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
committee the amalgamated College of Ayurveda could 
not be established. I was a member of the committee, 
and the report we submitted is annexed herewith for the 
information of the public. The Corporation has sanctioned 
grants-in-aid for the three schools. The Corporation has 
opened Ayurvedic charitable dispensaries in the different 
quarters of the town. Four charitable dispensaries 
have already been started in its four districts, — an 
example which has stimulated other provinces and even 
villages. The Municipalities, District Boards, Union 
Boards and benevolent citizens have thus recognised the 
claims of Ayurveda as a system of medicine which requires 
improvement and help. 

In Ceylon, the Lanka Ayurvedic Medical College with 
a Hospital attached has been opened at Jaffna. The 
Karaataka Ajurvedie College of the Andhra Research 
niversitj has been established at Vizianagram. Even 
institutions established to _ teach Western system of 
medicine have incorporated Ayurveda as one of its subjects 
in the anal examination. The Jstlja Ayurjibana Vidyalaya 
or the National Medical Institute of Calcutta teaches 

Ayurv^a in its fifth year as a subject in the curriculum 
or studies. 


iissociations tor the cultivation and improvement of 
he science have been founded. Two associations- the 
Ayurve^^Sabhaand the BiShman Ayurveda Sabha have 
-een esteblished in Calcutta, and are doing useful work. 

A Journal of Ayurveda has been started in Calcutta 
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Contribution from renowned physicians of Calcutta and 
eminent Vaids in the domain of Ayurveda and kindred 
science are being published month after month. Similar 
journals are being published from other provinces, though 
the scientific value of such publications requires better 
management as regards choice of articles and contribu- 
tions. When I began to study Ayurveda contributiofis 
from the Graduates of the Medical Colleges of India were 
few and far between, but now well-read and experienced 
physicians are coming forward with their excellent articles 
on some aspect of Ayurvedic studies. Thus an attempt 
is being made to resuscitate the knowledge embodied in 
the Ayurvedic literature, not only by the practitioners of 
the art but also by the learned men from a love of 
scientific investigation. 

The original works on Ayurveda are written in Sanskrit 
language. Many of the works have been translated in 
the vernaculars of the different provinces. The works of 
Caraka and Su^ruta have been translated in the English 
language, and it is available to all in its European garb. 

Attempts are being made to write original treatises in 
Sanskrit and to edit and revise well-known text books, 
incorporating modern scientific knowledge in the light of 
Ayurvedic theory and practice. Some of the original 
productions of the Eisis have been edited with original 
commentaries written by the editors. 

Publications of Ayurvedic books are being taken in 
hand by the enterprising proprietors of the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay, Venkateswar Press, LaksmI Venka- 
teswar Press, Jfiansagar Press; Benimadhab Dey, 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, Bangabasi Press and C. K, Sen and 
Co. of Calcutta. The University of Calcutta has given me 
every facility in the publication of my contributions to- 
wards the study of Hindu Medicine, and has published 
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the highly original treatise of Bhela which was not 
available to scholars. It is no doubt highly gratifying to me 
that Bhela Saithita has been edited and published as I pointed 
oat the desirability of the publication of its manuscript 
from the Tanjore Library in the Introduction to VoL I, 
p. M, of this book. The example thus set forth by the 
University of Calcutta should be followed by the other 
Universities of India. 

The Sastric medicines are being tested scientifically at 
the School of Tropical Medicine and the Ayurvedic 
Conference has recommended the necessity of inclusion 
of effective and useful medicaments of other systems of 
medical practice in the science of Ayurveda. Consequently 
we may entertain the hope that in the near future the 
system would be thoroughly renovated to be of practical 
use to the people for whom it is intended. 

As I was requested to express my opinion on the 
desirability of the restoration and development of the 
Ayurvedic medical science and to give evidence before 
the Ayurvedic Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bengal, I submitted my report for the consideration of 
the committee. The scope of my inquiry is described in 
the following letter, dated the 1st of September, 1923. 
After the submission of my report 1 received the question- 
naire prepared by the Committee as to the points on which 
information was required. The oral evidence before the 
Committee was taken on the 6th November, 1923, and an 
abridged copy of it is also attached with the report. 

The Committee referred to in the letter consisted of 
learned members, official and non-official. Dr. M. N. 
Banerji, B.A., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.S.A, (Lond.), was 
the President of the Board; and Major R. N. Chopra, 
M.A., M.D., B. Ch. (Cantab.), LM.S., was its Secretary, 

I received the following letter from the Secretary : 
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Ayurvedic Committee, 
Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine. 

Calcutta, 1st Septemher, 1923. 

To 

Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, 

B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. 

Sir, 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to consider and report, after taking such evidence as may 
be thought necessary, what practical steps can be taken 
for the restoration and development of the Ayurvedic 
system of treatment, with special attention to the 
question of teaching of that system, with any neces- 
sary modifications, under proper' supervision and 
control. 

The committee so appointed circulated a question- 
naire last year to nearly 400 distinguished Kavirajas and 
other gentlemen interested in this subject, but received 
replies from sixty only. A large majority, whose views 
could be of great value and help to the committee, re- 
frained from replying or expressing their opinion. 

It has been urged that the question of restoring 
and developing the Ayurvedic system of medicine is 
very important to the country not only from economic 
considerations but also from the point of view of bring- 
ing medical relief within easy reach of the great masses 
of suffering humanity especially in the rural areas. 

Western medicine has done and is doing a lot to- 
wards this end, but inspite of all efforts a large majority 
of the population are without adequate medical relief. 

It has also been urged that even in Calcutta where 
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there are so many Government and other hospitals and 
dispensaries, a great number of people resort to Ayurvedic 
and other institutions of the indigenous systems, either 
for preference or for low cost of treatment. Prom the 
evidence already obtained it appears that the Ayurvedic 
system for various reasons has not made much piogiess 
for many centuries and in some instances has actually lost 
crround. The question before the committee now is in 
what way can this system be restored and developed, and 
also how it can be taught to suit modern requirements. 

In consideration of the very important issues involved, 
may we appeal to you to please give us your views on 
this subject with special reference to— 

(1) Need for restoring and developing the system 
on scientific lines to suit present-day 'requirements and 
the way in which it can be accomplished. 

(2) Teaching institutions and hospitals required with 
a scheme of their working. 

(3) General qualification of students before commenc- 
ing Ayurvedic study. Medium of instructions suited for 
Bengal Period of study and course of instruction. 
Diplomas which may be granted. 

(4) Present condition of the literature and the steps 
which can be taken for making it available to the students 
and practitioners in suitable form. 

(5) Present status of Ayurvedic practitioners, its 
disadvantages and the remedies for the same. Whether 
registration is necessary. 

(6) Steps to ensure proper production, collection and 
sale of drugs. Standardisation of preparations in common 
use. 

(7) How the Government, local bodies (such as 
Municipalities and District Boards), Universities and 
private enterprise can help in developing the system, 
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The Committee will consider it a great favour if you 
would kindly give your opinion on all or any of the above 
points in a written statement or make it convenient to 
meet the Committee at any time or place that may suit 
you so that they may have an opportunity of discussing 
various important points with you. 

As the Government are pressing for a report the 
committee solicits a reply to the undersigned before the 
20th of September. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. N, Chopra, 
MajoTy 

Secretary y Ayurvedic Committee^ Bengaly 
School of Tropical Medicine y Calcutta. 

I submitted my views on the 25th of September, 1923. 
Then the Secretary sent me the questionnaire with the 
following letter : — 

Ayuevbdic Committee, Bbnoal, 

School of Tropical Medicine, 
Central AvenuCy Calcutta, 

Dear Sib, 

I am in receipt of your very interesting memorandum in 
reply to my circular letter dated 1st September, 1923 
and 1 thank you for the very valuable information you 
have conveyed. 

I am herewith sending you a copy of the questionnaire 
and if you can throw any more light on any points men- 
tioned therein the Committee will feel very grateful. 

I hope the Committee will have the opportunity of 
meeting you soon. They particularly wish to discuss with 
you the full working details of the Central Ayurvedic 
College and Hospital you have suggested. If you mn 
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give aoy further information in writing before we meet 
it will help the discussion considerably. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) E. N. Chopba, 

Major LM.S»f 

Secretary. 

Questions to Witnesses. 

1. What sections of the Indian public take advantage 
of the Ayurvedic system of medicine ? 

Please give figures from charitable institutions or 
from your personal experience if possible. 

^ Will adoption of the system facilitate medical aid in 
general to the section of the population who are not 
getting it at present ? 

2. How would you revise the system and restore it ? 

Would you do it in all eight diyisions (Ashtanga) ? 

If so, what methods would you suggest ? 

Are you in favour of scientific investigation and of 
incorporating new discoveries into the system ? 

3. What is the special field, if any, of Ayurvedic 
medicines as practised at the present day ? 

Please specify any line of treatment of drugs which 
in your opinion are specially efficacious and superior to 
those in other systems. 

4. To what extent was the Ayurvedic literature develop- 
ed at the time of the original exponents of the system ? 

W^hat is its present condition and what are the 
causes which led to it ? 

■ Have attempts been made to bring the system up to 
date? • ' ■ ' ' , 

How can such attempts be encouraged ? 

5. With a view to more efficient teaching, of the 
isystem.to meet present-day requirements, would you please 

ptate the position of existing literature in 
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Human Anatomy and Physiology; Materia Mediea; 
Medicine and Surgery (ineluding Pathology); Gynseeology' 
and Obstetrics; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

Please give a list of important worts in these 
subjects. Have these been printed, if so are they suitable 
for students and probationers ? ; 

If there are any deficiencies, how can they be 
made good ? 

6. Mhat steps can be taken for collecting and pub- 
lishing standard editions of Ayurvedic works so as to make 
them available in sufficiently easy form for average class of 
students and practitioners ? 

7. What is the present method of obtaining crude 
drugs and making preparations ? 

Have any attempts been made, 

(a) To standardise and to find out therapeutic and 
lethal doses of drugs and preparations in use ? 

(b) To ensure proper production, collection and sale 

of drugs ? • 

Please give your suggestions as to how this can be 
carried out effectively so as to have a uniform standard 
for the guidance of all concerned. 

8. How does the cost of treatment by this system 

compare with Allopathic systems ? If possible please quote 
figures from records of existing institutions or your own 
cases ? : ■ • ^ ■ 

Is it true that the cost of some of the drugs is 
prohibitive ? 

9. What are the present arrangements for teaching 
of this system in India generally ? 

Is there any central organisation controlling the 
students ? If so what are its methods ? 

Please give suggestions as to how these can be 
improved. 
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10. If an Ayurvedic school recognised by the Govern- 
ment is established, would there be 

(a) Sufficient number of students forthcoming ? 

(i) Possibility of getting requisite number of qualified 
teachers in different branches ? 

(c) Sufficient clinical material available in the hospitals 
attached for training of students ? 

Would such a school improve the status of Kavirajes 
passing out? What in your opinion would be the cost 
of a well equipped teaching institution ? 

11. What should be the general qualifications and 
preliminary training of students before starting the 
study ? 

What should be the period of study and medium of 
instruction ? 

12. Do you consider the study of modern scientific 
methods as illustrated by the study of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Human Anatomy and Physiology, in the early 
part of training, and 'Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
fatter part essential or not ? 

With a view to economy, would it be possible for the 
lectures and practical traiiiing iu these subjects to be 
attended in any of the recognised medical schools ? 

Can any other subject such as Surgery be treated in 

this way ? If not what would you suggest ? 

13. Should the course for the students be prepared 
with special reference to progressive standards (c.y., L.M.P 
of Medical Schools as in eases of Sub- Assistant Surgeons 

w and M.D., of Universities as in oases of 

Assistant Surgeons) or otherwise? 

14 What are the disadvantages from which Ayurvedic 
practitioners suffer and what remedies can you suggest ? 

15. Do you consider registration on the same lines 
M medical registration desirable? 
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If SO, how would you constitute the Eegistration 
Board and what safeguards would you propose for existing 
practitioners ? 

If not, how will it be possible to distinguish real 
Vaidyas from quacks ? 

16. How in your opinion can, the Government, local 
bodies such as Municipalities, Universities and private 
enterprise help in restoring, developing and fostering the 
system ? 

1 7 . Can you give an idea as to cost of restoration 
and development of the system, to suit modern require- 
ments, on the lines indicated by you ? 

I sent the following reply on the 26tb September 1926 : 

Reply 

To 

Major R. N. Chopra, M,A., M.D. (Cantab.), I.M.S., 
Secretary f Ayurvedic Gommitee) Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 1st September, requesting me to supply you with 
information on the question of restoration and devolopment 
of the Ayurvedic system of treatment, and, in reply, I 
have the honour of submitting for the consideration of 
the Committee the results of my inquiry and my individual 
experience on the subject. 

2. Before we enter into details of the various 
questions mentioned in your letters it may not be amiss 
at the outset of an inquiry, to set out with a short 
description of the work done by our Government to 
resuscitate knowledge in the Ayurveda. 

3. Dr, Buchanan, as quoted by Mr. Montgomery in 
his work The History, Antiquities, Topography, and 
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Statistics of Eastern India 1807, states as regards the 
province ot Behar: “Medicine is taught by several o£ 
the Pandits, some of whom also, although they are 
grammarians, practise the art/’ “ Besides the Professors 
of Medicine, about 700 families of Brahmins, almost all 
of Sakadwipa, practise the art, and are the only Hindu 
physicians who possess anything like science, except three 
of the Medical tribes from Bengal, who have settled at 
Patna.” The traditional system of training of Kabirajes 
which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal, has 
always been exclusively literary in character. The Vaidyas 
learn their medical science mainly from books and from 
oral tradition from the Gurtis — the learned physicians of 
the time, who generally taught a number of students 
without fees. Similar practice still exists in the ^ TolsJ 

4. In 1811 Lord Minto recommended the establish- 
ment of Colleges at Nadia and Trihut with a view to 
the restoration of indigenous learning in Bengal under 
the management and control of the Government. The 
East India Act of 1818 authorised the Governor-General 
in Council to set apart a sum not less than one lac of 
rupees from the public revenue and spend it for the revival 
and improvement of Sanskrit literature and to the 
introduction and promotion of knowledge of European 
sciences amongst the people of the country. The Court 
of Directors pointed out that the Sanskrit language 
contained many excellent treatises on ethics, medicinal 
plants and drugs, astronomy and mathematics ; and they 
ordered that steps should be taken to induce the people 
to adopt modern improvements in sciences. The Court 
directed the Governor-General to submit proposals to 
give efeet to the principles laid down. 

5, The Sanskrit College was opened on the first day of 
January 1824. This year forms a landmark in the history 
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of education in India. The Calcutta Madrassa (1781) 
and the Hindu College (1817) had already been founded 
but at the personal expense of Warren Hastings and by 
public subscriptions respectively. The establishment of 
this College naarked the first definite recognition by 
the East India Company of its responsibility for the 
education of the people. The purpose of the Institution 
was laid down in the famous Resolution of Government 
dated 21st August^ 1821 : The Committee wilT bear in 

mind that the immediate object of the institution is 
the cultivation of Hindu literature. Yet it is iii the 
judgment of His Lordship in Council a purpose of 
deeper interest to seek every practicable m:eans of effecting 
the gradual diffusion of European knowledge,’’ In this 
college, the General Committee ” decided to impart 
knowledge of medical science — European and Indian — to 
the students of Sanskrit College. In 1826, Dr. Tytler 
began his lecture on Medicine according to Western 
method, and Professors were appointed to teach Caraka, 
Susruta, Bhava Prakasa, etc. Classes for the Ayur- 
vedic students were opened in 1827. The classes were 
well attended. The justly celebrated Pandit Aladhusudan 
Gupta was a student of this class and learned the science 
according to both systems. He became one of the 
Professors entrusted with the teaching of the science. 
His students handled bones and dissected animals. We 
quote the words of Professor Wilson, the Oriental scholar, 
who exaniined the students of the medical class : The 
triumph gained over native prejudices is nowhere more 
remarkable than in this class, in which not only are the 
bones of the human skeleton handled without reluctance 
but in some instances dissection of the soft parts of 
animals performed by the students themselves.” (See 
Mimtes of J^vidence of the Hoim of Gommns on ih 
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Jffam of the Mast India Company, 1832, page 994<.) 
In 1881, Dr. J. Grant began his lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Diagnosis and Surgery. 

6. In 1833 Lord William Bentinek, the then Governor 
General of India, appointed a Committee for the revision 
of the whole question of medical education in Bengal. 
The Committee comprised the following gentlemen : 

Surgeon J. Grant, Apothecary General. 

J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq., Secretary to the Education 
Committee. 

C. G. Trevelyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary, Political 
Department. 

Assistant Spens, Body Guard. 

Assistant Surgeon Bramley, Marine Surgeon. 

Baboo Rameomal Sen. 

In 1834, the ' Secretary to the General Commitee 
requested Dr. Tytler about his opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of adopting English as the medium of instruction, 
of teaching the students books on European medical 
science only, and of abolishing the Ayurvedic classes, as 
many doctors were of opinion that the studends should 
be taught according to a definite system of medical study. 
Dr. Tytler was for the continuance of the system in vogue, 
i. e., European and Ayurvedic systems. The Committee 
worked for twelve months. Rev. Dr. Grant was its 
President. It was decided that English should be the 
medium of instruction, and medical classes in Sanskrit 
College and the Madrassa should be abolished. The final 
demsion of the Committee was submitted to the Government 
in an elaborate Report on the 20th October, 1834, 

Dr. Tytler is better known to the public for his 
correspondence with Raja RSm Mohan Roy, occasioned 
by a passage in a letter of the Doctor, published in the 
Bengal Enrhara of the 30th May, 1823, regarding th? 
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docteine o£ Divine Incarnation. It appears that the 
Doctor was completely silenced by the renowned EajS, 
under the pseudonym of Ram Dass. 

By the famous Minute of the ^nd February, 1835, 
Lord Macaulay won the definite victory of the Western 
School over the Orientalists. Rev. Dr. Duff and his* 
Anglicist party decided that English should be the medium 
of instruction, against Di% Tytler- the Superintendent of 
the ^Native Medical Institution,’ which was founded by 
Government in 182^, and in which it was found practicable 
to teach Bengali students the modern science of medicine 
through the medium of the Bengali language. 

The Committee prefaced their recommadations thus - 
The scheme of reform, too, we* would especially 
submit to your Lordship, ought to be ample, comprehend 
sive, and worthy of a great Government, not intended 
merely to supply the wants of the State, but of the people, 
and to become, what it may confidently be expected it 
will, a moral engine of great utility and power.” 

7. The Medical College of Bengal was established 
on the 20th February, 1835, with Dr. Bramley as the 
Superintendent and H. Goodeve as his assistant. The 
Government ordered on the 28th January, 1835, abolition 
of the Native Medical Institution and the medical classes 
in the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa. Pandit 
Madhusudan was transferred to the new College and 
had two assistants assigned to him. The question of 
dissection of the human body was found to be a stumbling- 
block to the progress of the students in Anatomy^ and 
the Pandit showed his manly courage in defying the 
time-honoured prejudices of his countrymen by hisf 
dissection of the cadaver on the 10th January 1836. This i 
date marks a new era in the history of Western edueatiGn 
in Indian Opinions differ as regards the exact date. < 
3 
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Some say that on the 28th October, 1835, four young 
Hindus (Madhusudan being leader of them) dissected 
a cadaver. 

The study of the Ayurveda gradually came to an end 
by the establishment of the Medical College, where European 
medicine began to be studied with enthusiasm. No attempt 
has been made by the Government since then to revive the 
study of the Indian medical science, although the science 
is still studied by many in Bengal and elsewhere : — -the 
torch of light has been kept burning by the zeal and 
the scientific spirit of the poor physicians without any 
help from the State which has done so much in educa- 
ting the Indian youths in other branches of learning. 
The scientific men in the Indian Medical Service, trained 
in the most up-to-date methods of the West, naturally 
thought the study of the medical science of the Hindus 
mere waste of time, and the Kabirajes, confident of get- 
ting no encouragement from a foreign Government, kept 
themselves aloof from the modern scientific world ; even 
they looked with a suspicious eye towards any inter- 
ference by the State in shape of improvement in the 
various branches of the science. It is for this reason that 
you have received so scanty response to your very im- 
portant Questions which you circulated amongst many 
distinguished Kabirajes of Bengal. 

8. As regards the need for restoring and developing 
the system on scientific lines to suit modern require- 
ments, I take the liberty of referring you to the 
duction, pp. 61-157, in 7oL I of my work on the ^ Histof^ 
of Indian Medicine,^ recently published by the Calcutta 
University^. Apart from questions of academic and 
historical interest which the study of the Ayurveda may 
solve, there is a practical side of the study which we 
cannot ignore. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
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that medical aid; as at present available; does not meet 
the requirement of the rural population in Bengal. There 
is a steady and increasing demand for medical meU; 
of somewhat lower standard than that of the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon, — medical men of a type similar to the old type 
of the Native Doctor, as the income of a doctor in a 
village is not attractive to the highly trained Assistant- 
and Sub-Assistant Surgeons, The spread of education 
will increase the urgency for more trained men; and as 
the Medical Colleges and the Medical Schools are full, 
rather over-crowded, it is the duty of the civilised 
Government to provide for this increasing demand of the 
population. Medical Schools may multiply but the 
Medical Colleges take time to develop ; and the cost of 
establishing such institutions is almost prohibitive. The 
need for qualified physicians for rural districts may be 
met with in three ways : 

(1) . The establishment of Vernacular Medical Schools. 
A similar institution once existed in Bengal. In 1832» an 
additional Urdu class, and in 1852, a Bengali class were 
opened for instruction of the students. The qualified 
students from such schools were called H.A., or V.L.M.S., 
or ^^Native Doctors."^' Such doctors would have to compete 
in the practical field with the Graduates of the Medical 
Colleges, the Licenciates of the State Faculty and the 
Hospital Assistants from Medical Schools maintained by 
Government. The older class of Native Doctors died a 
natural death long before, and the repetition of the same 
experiment would give us the same result, 

(2) . By an increase in the number of students in the 
existing Medical Schools we may increase the number of the 
Hospital Assistants. The Medical Schools are at present 
over-crowded, and new institutions must be established to 
cope, with the increasing demand. Apart from the co^ 
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of maintaining such schools by the State, the poor 
villagers in the rural areas would not be able to satisfy 
these trained doctors who consider their services too 
valuable for the poor. 

(3). We may avail of the services of the Ayurvedic 
physicians trained in a scientific way. With the estab- 
lishment of the Ayurvedic College, knowledge of such 
physicians may be improved by modern methods of 
teaching medical sciences. It is useless to deny that 
still the Ayurvedic system of treatment has much influence 
over educated Indians who are fully aware of the imr 
mense benefit of the Western methods of cure. I need 
not enter here as to the cause oO this strange mentality 
of the Hindus. But so far I am sure that the people 
of the rural areas would consider it a blessing if they can 
secure the services of scientifically trained Kabirajes whose 
charges for treatment would be deemed reasonable by tho 
public and who will be satisfied with their comparatively 
smaller earnings. 

9. The im^portanee of the Ayurveda. methods 

of treatment according to the Ayurveda are called em- 
pirieaL But the so-called empirical methods of treatment 
were founded on experiments, observations and experience 
which extended over many centuries. Even some of these 
observations have been declared by competent authorities to 
be reliable. About the importance of the subject, I have 
dealt with it in ^ The Goncludon,^ Gha^y. II of Vol. I of my 
mntribution on The Stirgical InstTuments of the Hindmf 
published by the Calcutta University in 1913, and I 
«^ain take the liberty of referring you to its pages 32 9- 
362. Here I may mention a few examples of our in- 
debtedness to the- mdigenous system :-^the use of the 
salt-fr^dietin the treatment of the dropsical affection^, tjae 
use of salt in the treatment choler% ligui|i food in |ijp 
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fevei'^ in which even milk is withheld, cooling regimen in 
small-pox and measles as advocated by Sydenham, the 
importance of bael and kurchi in dysentery, the use of 
preparations of mercury, iron and arsenic internally, use 
of neem and chalmugra oil in leprosy, musk and makara- 
dhwaja as stimulant, and other medicaments too numer- 
ous to mention. In the fields of surgery, obstetrics, 
pathology, and hygiene, we come across observations 
which, if known earlier, would have saved the labour of 
scientific men to an appreciable extent. The use of 
various cooling oils in the treatment of nervous disorders 
should be scientifically investigated, as there is a deep^ 
rooted belief in the Indian minds that we scarcely 
possess any curative agents which are equally efficacious. 

10. I may here point out that all sections of the Hindu 
community take advantage of the Ayurvedic system of 
treatment. The Hindu widows, as a rule, prefer the indi- 
genous medicines and object to taking medicines imported 
from the West. The old men and patients suffering from 
chronic diseases show a decided bias towards the medi- 
cines prepared by the Vaids. The Bengali Musalmans also 
use medicines prescribed by the Kabirajes. The educated 
Indians firmly believe that the indigenous medicines which 
are generally freshly prepared act better on the constitu- 
tion of the native population than the medicaments 
of the British Pharmacopoeia imported from Europe. 

As regards the methods for restoring and deve- 
loping the system of medical treatment opinions differ. 
But the majority of those learned men who have bes- 
towed any thought on the subject consider the following 
items as the principal methods of popularising the study 
of the Ayurveda : 

(1). The establishment of a Central College of Ayur.- 
veda, managed under Government control or under a 
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Board of Ayurvedic Study under Government supervision. 
The subjects must be taught according to modern scientific 
method. 

(2) . Establishment of hospitals for the treatment of 
patients according to Ayurvedic system. 

(3) . Foundation of charitable dispensaries in rural 
areas for the treatment of the poor people. 

(4) . Foundation of a scientific Library for the use 
of the students, professors, and practitioners of the healing 
art. In such a Library not only books on the Ayurvedic 
system should be collected and catalogued, but also books 
dealing with the cognate sciences of medicine and other 
methods of treatment should be available. 

(5) . Translations of Sanskrit books and manuscripts 
into English should be encouraged, for then only can we 
expect healthy criticism from the savants of the world. 

(6) . The text books as read by the students of Ayur- 
veda require to be recast and re-edited to suit our modern 
conditions of life. The Ayurvedic system suffered many 
vicissitudes, and text books were compiled and edited 
to suit the changed conditions of life. During the Vedic 
period the vegetable simples only were used and its 
literature is scattered in the Atkarva Veda and in the 
Ayurveda which is lost to us. In the Pre-Buddhist period 
Agnivesa and Susruta wrote their treatises which were 
recast by Caraka and Nagarjuna respectively. Caraka^s 
edition was again improved and enlarged by Drcjhvala 
during the Pauranic period. The Caraha SaThMtd, as we 
find it in its present form, is, a systematic treatise, which 
has undergone additions and corrections by different physi- 
cians in different times. Lastly came the Rasa Granthas 
the chemico-medical texts of the physicians of the latro- 
chemical school, who began to cure diseases by means of 
mineral drugs* of which mercury was the most ..commonly 
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used* Bhava MiSra wrote his compilation, a voluminous 
work, the Encyclopsedia of Hindu Medicine, some 350 
years ago, in which the author boldly advocated many new 
drugs of foreign origin and described many new diseases 
unknown to former authors. This proves that the 
Kabirajes are not unwilling to improve themselves as 
regards new innvovations in the methods of treatment 
and inclusion of new diseases and new drugs not hitherto 
mentioned in their works. 

(7) . Exhibitions of drugs, appliances, the actual 
methods of preparation of medicines requiring technical 
knowledge, the methods of collecting, sorting and storing 
medicines, and various articles of interest to the physicians 
in their daily practice may be held to stimulate curiosity 
and investigation in a scientific spirit. 

(8) . Popular lectures dealing with improvements in 
hygiene and cognate sciences illustrated by lantern slides, 
pictures and drawings to elucidate the subject. 

(9) . Therapeutic gardens : vide infra, 

(10) . Museums. The importance of a museum in 
teaching a scientific subject has been I’ecognised by eminent 
authorities, and our space forbids any detailed description 
of a museum for medical studies. 

For the role played by the library, exhibitions, 
museums, and popular lectures, I take the liberty of 
referring you to Vol, 1 of History of Indian Medicine f 
pages m-^169, 

11. The establishment of teaching institutions, — It is 
absolutely essential that a Central College maintained and 
recognised by the Government for the teaching of the 
Ayurveda be established in Bengal without further delay. 
In the College, provisions should be made for the study 
of the various sub-divisions of the Ayurveda, namely 
medicine, surgery, midwifery, children's diseases, pathology, 
materia mediea, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, medical 
jurisprudence, and the elementary sciences, biology. 
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physics, chemistry, according to the modern scientific 

metiiods. 

The system now in vogue, vu., the students ^ 
learning the science of medicine from individual teachers 
or Gurus hds, no doubt, much to be said in its favour, 
Such a system has all the advantages of a residential * 
university and is well adapted for teaching literary 
subjects iu a poor country. But the teaching of subjects 
which require manual dexterity from the votaries must * 
fail in its object if learned in theoretical lectures only — 
no matter how eminent the professor or lecturer naay be. ' 
The college should be the central institution where the 
students from these indigenous tols should attend to 
complete their studies. They must attend the practical 
classes which can only be arranged in a college fitted 
with laboratories for the different subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum of studies. At present the tol system 
may be retained, and as in Sanskrit education we have 
the Sanskrit College and the Tols, the dual system of 
study may be followed fora time. But it must be, however, 
clearly borne in mind that, sooner the Tol system of 
medical education be stopped, the better. 

There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties to sur- 
mount. Instruction is to be delivered in a foreign 
tongue in the college to students full of prejudices and 
of inactive habits. The lecturer shall have to teach, 
and translate. He shall have to create a demand for 
medical and surgical skill, where there was felt no want 
for them. The pupils, on the other hand, cannot be very 
enthusiastic — ^their prospect in life distant and some- 
what indefinite. In private practice, they shall have to 
fear ridicule and opposition from the Graduates of the 
Medical Colleges and Lieeneiates from the Medical Schools : 
who may vaunt for thmr superior knowledge. There are . 
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no text books suited to modern times : such books must be 
written in English and vernacular. The preliminary educa- 
tion acquired by the students who intend to prosecute their 
studies is far from satisfactory ; the level of their general 
knowledge is too low for the superstructure of medical 
science. But by zeal, energy and devotion to work progress 
can be made, and ultimately success may be achieved. 

12, Hospitals . — No medical institution is complete 
without hospitals. A complete knowledge of diseases can 
only be acquired in the wards of a hospital. It is, at the 
bedside of the patient, and not from books, that the 
practical application of medical studies can be 
mastered, clinical knowledge gained, observations on 
diseases made and the methods of cure studied. As the 
system of teaching now stands, students attend to the 
preparation of medicines and thus learn pharmacy and 
materia mediea practically. They attend to the patients 
who come in number to the dispensary of their teacher 
and thus learn diagnosis and treatment. Bud surgery 
cannot be learned without a hospital, and we have 
evidence that in ancient times and even at compara- 
tively recent times the Ayurvedic surgeons practised their 
art in hospitals. I may mention here that the Chandsi 
doctors, who still carry a lucrative trade in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of keeping patients in their own house in a 
room called by them ^ hospital ’ at their own cost and thus 
acquire skill in performing certain surgical operations, 
e.g., piles and fistula-in-ano. The Mals learn reelination 
of cataract in a similar way, and the Madrasi doctors 
become, as they say, experts in fistula operations. 

13. The location of the college and the hospital . — • 
To establish college and hospital, ample space must be 
acquired for class rooms, laboratories, and libraries. The 
problem of students’ residence must be solved ; residential 
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hostels, houses for the staff and playing ground for the 
students must be provided. The Principal requires a 
separate house to live in, and the Resident Surgeon and 
Physician must have quarters assigned to them. The 
acquisition of land in the centre of Calcutta is very costly. 
But it is not desirable, on many grounds, that the college 
is established in any rural area at a very great distance 
from the town. The college may conveniently be established 
in a suburban site, preferably towards Tollygunge, or Chetla, 
or Alipore, where land is still available to any extent 
required by Government for the purpose. A college located 
in these places would be easily accessible to students who 
reside in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

14, The scheme of the ^ro^osed college and hosjpitals 
and their working , — The college should have a four-year 
course, and the different subjects may be studied as follows : 

First-year — Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Anatomy. 

Dissection and Practical training in scienti- 
fic subjects. 

Second-year — Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pathology, Dissection, Practical classes, 
and Hospital duty. 

Third-year — Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Hygiene, 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Labour 
eases. Hospital duty — medical and surgical, 
and Operative Surgery. 

Fourth-year — Same as in the third year, Medical 
Jurisprudence and History of Medicine. 

After a few years, it would be found that a five-year course 
would cover the subjects better than a course of four years. 
The preliminary scientific studies should be taught in a very 
elementary manner, and only with special reference to the 
subjects required for proper elucidation of the medical science. 
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To ran such an institution efficiently, the services of 
the following professors are absolutely necessary : 


1 . 

2 . 

5 . 


4 . 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Professor of Biology. 

„ Physics and Chemistry. 

„ Anatomy and Physiology. 

„ Materia Mediea and Clinical 

Medicine. 

„ Medicine including Mental 

diseases, and Hygiene. He is 
to act as Principal of the 
College. 

„ Surgery including Dentistry, 

and Diseases of the Eyes, and 
Clinical Surgery. 

„ Midwifery, Diseases of Women 

and Children. 


The salary of the professors should be from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 300, and the salary of the Principal should be Rs. 500 
per month. 

There would be required Demonstrators for Biology, 
Physics and Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, on a 
salary of Rs. 75 to 150 per month. A.11 the professors and 
demonstrators must have medical qualifications. 

The State must encourage original researches in the 
medical and allied sciences by special grants from the 
public treasury. Endowments or establishment of Fellow- 
ships, Lectureships, and Readership for researches in the 
Ayurvedic studies should be sanctioned. There should be 
scholarships, prizes or rewards for the meritorious students. 

The Hospital must contain wards for medical, surgical 
and gynsBCologieal cases and should have provision for 
out-door patients. It is not necessary to enter here into 
detail of the hospital work. 
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The capital outlay necessary for starting the college 
and the hospital on the basis of my recommendation 
could not be put below two lacs of rupees. Considering 
the present financial difficulties of the State, a start may 
be made in some existing Government buildings, where 
accommodation for laboratories, lectures and hospitals is 
available. A library with seminar rooms, offices and 
PrincipaFs quarters will be located in the same buildings. 

I am not aware of any such Government building 
being available, except the premises known as the 
Eastings House ” situated in Alipore. This house may 
serve our purpose admirably for the present and may be 
used permanently if the authorities so desire. The house 
with a historic fame has ample accommodation for a college, 
is situated in the southern division of the town and 
is easily accessible to students from all parts of Calcutta. 
In this building an educational institution was started a 
few years ago, but as it exists no longer, the authorities 
are free to sanction its use for a more useful institution 
which will prove highly beneficial to the public at large, 
and will redound to the glory of the benign administration 
under whose care we ail live. 

The amount of the recurring annual grant from the 
State for the college, necessary to run it efficiently, — 
though we cannot name a figure offhand, — eannoi. be less 
than Rs. 25,000 per year for the present. It is possible 
that a successful administration may be able to achieve the 
result desired at a comparatively less cost ; but as the 
details are to be worked out afterwards we need not consider 
about the exact figure. We must make attempts, — and we 
believe such attempts would meet with favourable response, 
— to tap new sources of revenue as from Municipalities, 
District Boards, and to obtain benefactions from the 
public. 
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15. Qualifications of students who intend to study 
Ayt(^rveda . — There is difference of opinion as regards the 
minimum qualification of the students who would be 
eligible to prosecute studies in the college. I have referred 
to what Susruta says about this question in page 37 of 
History of Medicine f VoL ], and I need not dilate it here. 
There can be no doubt on the dictum that a physician 
should be a man of science trained after the best manner 
and according to the discipline of the science of the age.’^ 
There is a vast number of students who have passed the 
Matriculation and I. Sc. Examinations of the University. 
They do not find any accommodation in colleges of 
science or arts to prosecute further studies. Admission 
the Medical Colleges is difficult for them as the 
number of applicants far exceeds the maximum number 
of students who can possibly receive adequate facilities 
to learn the subjects of study in the colleges. The 
result is that the students sit idly at home as they 
find no work for them. I would not be astonished 
if these educated young men without any work and hope 
in this world, were easily led astray by designing men and 
ultimately became criminals. These students would like 
to study the science of Ayurveda, and I hope they will 
come in number and will welcome this new field of 
activity open to them. What they want is that they should 
be regularly taught and that they should be recognised 
by Government if they can pass their examinations 
creditably. Under these circumstances, I am of opinion 
that the minimum qualification should be the Matriculation 
of the University, but the I. Se.’s should be given the 
preference, and I fear that within a very few years the 
classes would be filled up with I. Sc. and B. Sc. students. 

For the Tols, the minimum qualifications should be 
fixed to the Adya and Madhya examinations of the 
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Sanskrit Board. Then they will be able to follow the 
Ajnrvedie Texts which are^ as a rule, written in classical 
Sanskrit. 

16. Accommodation for dudenU in medical institutions , — 
I hav^e stated above that the medical institutions are 
overcrowded. To support this statement I cannot refrain 
from quoting the Questions and Answers in the local 
Legislative Council : 

Question 10. Mr. J. N. Maitra wanted to know 

{a) whether large numbers of candidates for admission 
into the Calcutta Medical College, Carmichael Medical 
College and Campbell Medical School were annually 
refused admission owing to want of accommodation. 

ins. [a) Yes. 

(5) Whether many candidates for admission into the 
Campbell Medical School possessed the qualifications 
necessary for admission into the Medical College. 

Ans. {b) No, it is not strictly correct. At the last 
admission out of 237 I. Sc.’s admitted only 15 were First 
Division and 21 were Second Division men. The Medical 
College could fill their admission list with B. Sc.’s alone 
and Second Division I. Sc.’s have very little chance. The 
Campbell admits I. A.^s. The figures at the last admission 
were 9 First Division, 19 Second Division, and 4 Third 
Division— total 32. The Medical College does not admit 
I. A. candidates. 

{c) If so whether the Government would raise the 
status of the Campbell Medical School to that of a Medical 
College at an early date. 

Am. (e) No. 

17. Tie medium of instruction in Bengal . — The dijffi- 
culty about the medium of instruction in Bengal cannot 
be solved easily. It is no doubt true that students will 
appreciate the lecturers if they impart instruction in 
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llieir mothei? ^ tongue. It is undoubtedly a sad waste of 
and energy in learning sciences in a foreign 
garb. All educationists now agree that the mother 
tongue of the students should be placed over foreign 
languages. The learner's attention would not then be 
diverted from the study of science to that of foreign 
languages. 

We know with what good results the mother tongue 
has been employed for the moral and religious development 
of children. The Venerable Buddha delivered his sermons 
to his nation in its own speech, — Pali,— not even in Sanskrit. 
To learn a foreign language is difficult and certainly it is 
very inconvenient to express our ideas in another language 
which has little or no affinity with our mother tongue. 
But whether we like it or not, the Bengali students begin to 
learn English even from a very tender age, and when 
they grow older, I am sorry to remark, they like to 
express themselves in a foreign tongue. Considering all 
these facts, I hold that for the present, it is desirable 
that English language should be the medium of study 
in the college. It will bring the education of the students 
up to modern standard of method and efficiency i and 
will keep them in touch with European learning and 
progress. The lecturers, however, ought to be prepared to 
explain difficult questions in the vernacular. 

I quote here the remarks of the Committee in their 
Report of 1834 as regards the medium of instruction and 
believe that the reasons set forth therein still hold good 
for the present time. A knowledge of the English 
language we consider as a sine qud non, because that 
language combines within itself the circle of all the 
sciences, and an incalculable wealth of printed works and 
illustrations ; circumstances that give it obvious advantages 
over the oriental languages, in which are only to be found 
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the crudest elemeuts of science or the most irrational 
substitutes for it/^ 

But to bring the means of medical instruction within 
the reach of the masses, who are still for the most part 
ignorant of the English language, vernacular should be 
adopted as the medium of instruction. And it was for 
similar reasons that a Hindusc,hani class was openM for 
the education of the native doctors in 18;38, with Urdu as 
the medium of teaching, and a Bengali class, in which 
the students were taught in Bengali, was added in 1851-52. 
The students who passed their final examinations from 
these institutions were known as native doctors who were 
employed for military and civil duties respectively. 'Vhns 
there were opened Bengali classes in the Medical College of 
Bengal in 1852, and in the Medical School at Agra, verna- 
cular was the medium of instruction which was imparted in 
accordance with European methods. Similar schools 
were opened at Lahore, Dacca, Hyderabad, Patna, Cuttack 
and many other places ; but in most of these schools the 
medium of instruction has changed ; — the vernacular has 
gradually yielded its place to English which is liked by 
the teachers and students alike. It may be laid down 
as a general rule that vernacular should be retained for 
the lower standard and the Tols, and English for higher 
examinations in the college. In the examinations, however, 
the students should be allowed to have the option of 
writing their answers either in the vernacular or in 
English, and this mixed system would be found to be 
educationally economical. 

18. Diplomas , — The University Commission of 
1917-19, it is true, did not deem it correct to establish 
degrees and diplomas in ancient systems of medicine with 
a view to authorise the recipients to undertake the practice 
of their profession. But it was admitted that careful 
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investig'ation of tlie Rcienee would throw liig^ht on its 
origin and growth. The report continues^ — If adequate 
provision is made for this purpose in the reconstituted 
University; it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
exponents of the indigenous system of medicine will 
gradually beeoine linked with students trained according 
to the most approved Western method.^^ 

Practically; there is scarcely any very marked difference 
between the Ayurveda and the modern scientific medicine. 
The Ayurveda is not a conservative system of medicine ; 
we can distinctly trace its growth through the different 
strata of thought. We have abundant testimony; — the 
internal evidence of the medical books themselves, — 
that the Ayurvedic system often utilized new methods 
of treatment; but in a manner peculiar to itself. The 
treatment advocated in the Vedas differs from the 

treatment recommended by the Atreya School of 

physicians ; the system of Caraka and Drdhavala is not 
identical with the teaching of Agnivesa ; the treatment 
of Caraka has undergone a complete change, and the 

treatment of diseases by mineral medicines is an advance 
introduced by the physicians of the latro-ehemieal School. 
NagSrjuna redacted the Snsmta But the 

science of surgery finds no place in the hands of the 

learned kabirajes of the present time. Bhava MiSra 
described some new diseases, e.g,, the Firanga roga or 
Syphylis in his work, but he referred for the treatment 
of the disease to the ancient Seers (Rsis) although the 
disease was not even mentioned by his predecessors. 
Opium, mercury, and arsenic were unknown, to the ancient 
physicians, or if known, were not commonly used by them y 
but the modern kavirajes can hardly treat cases without 
these remedies. It will come to you as a surprise that 
many Ayurvedic physicians now use quinine in malaria 
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but though they do not admit it, we should not be 
astonished to find in some tantras or puranas later on, 
the properties of the drug described in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and ParvatL It would be done so, not 
to cheat the public, but to create a faith in the minds of 
the patients; and we know that similar devices had 
been adopted in recent times by Europeans, when, in 
order to stimulate, faith in vaccination, some Sanskrit 
poems were composed to show that vaccination was sanc- 
tioned by the religious books of the Hindus, In the 
system as practised now-a-days, many medicines from 
the Unani system have found a permanent place in the 
Ayurvedic materia medica. We should always bear in 
mind the famous couplet of Caraka : 

That alone is the right medicine which can remove 

disease ; 

He alone is the true physician who can restore health.'^ 

In a note on the Sanskrit College, Jeypore, dated 
the 28th October, 1894, which appeared as an appendix 
to Dr. Hendley’s article on “ The Indian System of Medicine 
and the Lesson that may learned from tkeml’’ {vide 
Transactions of the First Indian Medical Congress, 189'|.), 
Mr. Kahpada Banerjee, the then Principal of the Jeypore 
College writes : “ The titles conferred here in the medical 
examinations are Bhisak at the Upadhaya, Bhisagvara 
at the Sastri, and Bhisagaeharya at the final examination. 
But the titles conferred in Bengal are Kaviraja, Kavirajan 
(kaviranjana ?), Kanthabharana, and Dhvanantari; and 
in the N. W. Provinces Vaidya, Vaidyaraja, and 
Vaidyaehuramani. I must mention in this connection 
that nowhere besides Jeypore Hindu medicine is 
systematically taught in the College; and everywhere 

vaids’™Tr by distinguished native 

The medicine is nowhere taught in India in 
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the vernacular, medical education being everywhere given 
entirely in Sanskrit/^ In the Punjab University, the titles 
of Vaidya Vaehaspati and Kaviraja are conferred. Any 
of these titles may be selected for the students who pass 
their examinations from the Toh. 

But the stuJents who successfully pass the final 
examinations of the Colleges'should get titles which may 
indicate that they are qualified medical men entitled 
to practice Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. They may 
be designated Indian Physicians or Surgeons, or Ayur- 
vedic Doctor or similar titles. The Homeopaths without 
any pretensions to medical education often , add .|ueh 
titles as M. B. and M. D. Any title similar to M. B., 
B. S. or L. R. C. P. might be granted to these trained 
medical men. : 

19. The present co7idition of the Aynrvctdic liUrdinre i 
For the present state of the Sanskrit literature of Ayurvedic 
medicine, I would refer you to Ohdpter Introduction, 
on the ‘‘Ancient Medical authors and their woris^^ 'm 
Vol. I of my thesis on the Surpcal Insirumeniis of the 
Hindus, and also to the History of Indian Medicme. 
which is in course of publication by the University. The 
literature is poor in scientific subjects. Many books still 
exist as manuscripts, and only a few have been edited 
and printed, But it is not difficult to edit books 
which may serve as suitable textbooks for the students 
of the proposed college. New books can be written in 
easy Sanskrit, Vernacular or English. There are books 
on materia mediea and medicine which may serve as text 
books for students if brought up to date by new editions 
in which descriptions of new diseases and their scientific 
treatment are incorporated. 

Memorandum of Sanskrit medical works generally, studied 
by an educated Kabiraj of the present days : . 
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At Jeydur Sanskrit College the following books form 
the curriculum of studies : 

“ At the Upadhyaya (Proficiency) Examination in Ayur- 
veda (Medical science) the following are the text books : 

Nidan, the great work on the diagnosis of diseases^ 
by Madhava Acharya (?), better known as Madhava Kara. 

NarivijnaUj a tract on feeling pulse, by fiam Chandra 
Das. 

Bhavaprakas, a later compilation of medical vvorks, by 
Bhava Misra. 

Paribhasapradipa, a book on Hindu Materia Medina, 
by Govinda Sen. 

Chikitsa Sara Sangraha, an ancient compilation from 
Charaka and Sasruta, by Chakradatta. 

Rasamanjari, an elementary treatise on Chemistry, 
by Basil Nath. 

At the Sastri (Honours) Examination the text books 
are : 

Bhavaprakas, as at the Upadhyaya Examination. 

Astangahridaya, a work on the diseases of the heart and 
the whole body {lit., the heart of the Oetopartrite Science), 
by Bagbhata. 

Susruta Sanhita, Chapter on the body. 

Charaka Sanhita, Chapters on treatment. 

Rasendra Sara Sangraha, a work ou Chemistry, hy 
Gopalkrishna. 

At the Acharyya (Pinal) Examination, the text books 
are : 

Susruta Sanhita. 

Charaka Sanhita. 

Astangahridaya of Bagbhata. 

R.tr.»v.li, . mod™ phariii.oopoiii,. 

Chiutoiani, th. l».t wort o„ He ohomici 
or mineral drugs, by Ram Chandra. 
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I may add here that these are the Sanskrit medical 
works generally studied at Calcutta, Benares, and other 
parts of India. There are besides these many other famous 
works, but they are not in much use at present.” 

Manuscripts of Sanskrit works on medicine still lie 
scattered in the country. These MSS, may be collected, 
edited and published by the learned editors under the auspices 
of the Government, Societies and also private enterprise. 
Many such works are being printed in the Ayurvediya 
Granthamala, in the Anandasram Series, and other 
publications from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are 
also signs of an awakening amongst our countrymen, and 
we find a few graduates of our Medical College writing 
books on the science and have devoted themselves in the 
improvement of the Ayurveda. 

!^0. The present status of the Ayurvedic practitioners'. 
The vaids are still honoured in this country. The learned 
Kabirajes demand fees for their visits like the doctors of 
the modern schools, and the public do not grudge to pay 
them. This method of receiving fees is certainly an 
innovation for it was the practice in former times to 
receive gifts from patients after they were cured, especially 
on the day when the patient was allowed to eat his normal 
diet. The sale of medicines by means of advertisements, 
which they often do, is certainly not to be encouraged, if 
not prohibited. 

There are certain disadvantages from which they suffer. 
But these disadvantages are the result of their inactivity 
and ignorance: as for instance, their attitude towards 
Surgery. At present there are many Kabirajes in affluent 
circumstances but they take little or no interest in the 
improvement of their science. They never think of the 
debt they owe to the science they practise. Recently some 
colleges have been started, but these institutions are more 
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or less of a proprietary nature and there is seareely any 
certainty that any of them would last long after the death 
of their Founders. Already there are signs^ not of healthy 
rivalry, but of obstructive hostility between them. Anyhow 
there is no likelihood in the near future of imparting 
knowledge in Surgery to the students of Ayurveda, and 
the vaids of the present day may justly be compared with 
'' a bird with but one wing ” Su§ruta says: ''Only the 
association of medicine with surgery forms the perfect 
physician. The Physician who is deficient in the knowledge 
of one of these branches resembles a bird with but one 
wing.’’ 

Certificates : — Many Kabirajes, for whose learning and 
skill as a practitioner of the healing art, I entertain profound 
respect, have expressed their sorrow at the attitude of our 
Government in not recognising the certificates issued by 
them to their patients who had been under their treatment. 
Such an attitude of the Government has caused results 
which are far from desirable. The public have been 
forced to resort to uncanny practices in which even the 
qualified practitioners are known to have taken part. 
To take a concrete example : a clerk in an ofiice 
becomes ill. Perhaps he lives in a village where 
qualified practitioners are not available, or if available, 
their services cannot be secured on financial grounds. A 
kaviraj practices in the village, and the clerk naturally calls 
himfor treatment. He appplies for leave on medical grounds. 
As usual a certificate from a registered practitioner is wanted 
by the officer in charge of the office. The clerk informs 
him about the true state of things. The officer demands 
from him in reply that under the rules, a certificate from a 
qualified practioner is absolutely necessary to procure leave 
on medical grounds. What the clerk does next is well 
known to all. The dignity of the profession of mjedicine 
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suffers in the end. Tliere is no law in India to prosecute 
a quack, and it is necessary to protect the public by- 
training these kabirajes and recognise them, if they pass 
the testj as qualified medical men. 

Begisiration : There should be a list of qualified 
kabirajes in Bengal. When trained according to scientific 
methods, their certificates to patients should be 
recognised. For the present, the learned physicians should 
be entrusted with the power of granting certificates, for 
amongst them we find men whom the Government have 
bestowed the highest Honours for their professional 
attainments, such as Mahamahopadhyaya, Vaidyaratna, 
etc. 

1. Proper protection^ collection and sale of drugs 
The Government should establish a Therapeutic Garden 
where the medicinal plants should be grown, and where 
the students should be taken to study the plants 
and recognise them. A trained Botanist should be 
in charge of such a garden, and a learned Kabiraj should 
take charge of the drug store, the main object of which 
would be to take proper protection, collection, supply, 
and sale of the certified drugs to different centres, to be 
established in the different districts of the Province. A 
Garden of Medicinal Plants and a Materia Medica Museum 
should be started for the proper identification of all 
medicaments of vegetable origin. A Chemist should be 
appointed for the preparation of mineral medicines. 
At present, it is difficult to secure reliable medicines, 
and it is highly desirable that medicinal agents should 
be supplied from a well organised drug store under 
Government control or supetvision. 

Standardisation of drugs: For the present 
crude drugs may be used as the kabirajes do it now; 
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but standardisation must bo g'raduallj introduGod in th(‘ 
preparation of medicinal products. The kabirajes are 
not hostile to improvements ; they are now selling their 
medicines in tablet forms. 

23 . The mle of drugs: The cost of medicines in 
the Ayurvedic -^stem is decidedly less than that of 
medicines used by the doctors. And the cost may be 
reduced if a central organisation be started for supplying 
crude vegetable and mineral drugs to the medical men 
under State supervision. The cost of maintaining such 
an establishment would be satisfactorily met from the 
profit realised from the sale of drugs, if manufactured 
on a commercial scale. As examples of suceesful 
business in the shape of a druggist’s store, I may mention 
the Sakti Pharmacy of Dacca, Jhandu Pharmaceutical 
Works, Kalpataru Ayurveda Bhavan, Messrs. C. K. Sen 
and Co., Ltd., and other firms dealing with Ayurvedic 
medicines. 

The recent world- war has taught us a lesson. We 
have been reminded of our utter helplessness in getting 
a supply of medicines from Europe. The cry for imported 
drugs has abolished the trade in indigenous medicine, 
the well-tried and efficacious drugs of our country. The 
formation of a Drug Manufacturing Committee to 
investigate the possibilities of cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India and manufacture of drugs from 
them on a commercial scale is a move in the rioiht 

o 

direction; and if it be successful, there will be no lack 
of private enterprise to undertake its manufacture. The 
Cinchona plantation and the manufacture of Quinine 
tablets in the Reformatory Jail, Alipore, are instances 
of successful enterprise that has enriched the State, 
and at the same time benefitted the poor inhabitants of 
the country. 
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24. The duties of the Local bodies y-^JIniveTsity^ 
Municipality, District Boards,— It is the duty of the 
University to do something to stimulate the proper 
study of the indigenous system of Ayurvedic medicine. 
There is scope for study and research by medical 
students, in the investigation of the empirical truths 
which have proved beneficial for centuries, by scientific 
methods. But in the University of Calcutta nothing 
has been done to stimulate such researches. In 
the list of endowments, there is no donor for the 
Ayurvedic studies. There have been Lecturerships, 
Readerships and Professorships in the varied branches 
of learning, I am the last person to minimise their 
importance; but I am sorry to remark that, besides 
what the Government have done for the western medical 
science, the University has taken no active interest for 
cultivation of knowledge in medicine, far less in the 
medical studies of the indigenous system ; — a system 
which is still believed, and followed by the innumerable 
inhabitants of the country, and is still doing an amount 
of good to the suffering humanity. That the teaching 
of Ayurveda is not incompatible with the ideals of 
University, has been shown by the University of Punjab 
which has an Ayurvedic Board and which grants 
diplomas to the successful students. If the premier 
university failed to take the initiative, let a Board of 
Studies in Ayurveda be formed in the Calcutta University 
without further delay and there are many Fellows of the 
Senate who are eligible to be its members. I do not think 
that the study of the Ayurveda is less interesting to, or 
has less claim on, the Senators than any other study 
which has a board for it. 

The Municipalities and the District Boards should 
open Ayurvedic dispensaries for the treatment of the poor 
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people. The cost incurred would be less than that of 
similar institutions under Government control. In the 
dispensaries should be employed one or two apprentices 
who will help the Kabiraja in his pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and in serving his prescriptions. These dispensaries 
will not only be the means of affording relief to the sick, 
but will be instrumental in disseminating medical 
knowledge among the masses. It must be clearly 
remembered that I ^rould not for a moment think of 
transplanting the indigenous system in the place of the 
Western science which has done so much good in the past 
and which is destined to do more in the future. My 
object is to give the Ayurvedic physicians a scientific 
training. Allow me to quote the words of SuSruta : 
“The ignorant physicians are allowed to exist and 
practise their profession from carelessness of the Kinw ” 

O * 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
GIRINDEA NATH MUKERJEE. 


156, Haris Mukerjee Road, ^ 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. L 
Bated the 25th 8ept. 1923, J 
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A’vurvedic Committee, Bengal. 

Oral evidence ly Dr. G. K Muhrjee, B.A., M.D., 
F.J.S,B, dated the 6ih Novemher, 1923. 

Answers to the questions put bj Dr. M. N. Banerjee, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.S.A. (Loud.), C.LE., the 
President, 

Q. — What do you mean by the word ^ literary ' in 
the sentence ''The traditional system of training of 
KavirSjes which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal 
has always been exclusively literary in character’^ 
(para. 3, p. 14) ? 

A. — They learn the science of medicine from the 
text books, and the teachers explain those subjects in 
detail The students do not get much of practical training. 
Only in the preparation of mineral medicines they have to 
do practical work. These text books contain scientific facts. 

Examples : — (1) The development of the fakes has 
been described by months and these statements 
have been recorded since the Vedie times 
{GarhJia-npanisad). Hut all along the same 
story is repeated in all the books, and the teachers 
teach the students according to these books. 
But these facts are never shown practically 
to the pupils nor do they corroborate the truth 
of these statements by observation. 

(£) Surgical operations . — It is distinctly laid down 
in the Sn^ruta SamkUa that in case of boils, 
it must be opened by the knife, or cautery, or fire ; 
and it is mentioned that if a doctor does not 
open a boil if there be pus in it, then he is 
considered as ' candSla.^ Also there are mentions 
about application of ointments, etc., prior to 
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operations. But the students are taught the 
local applications only and not the practice of 
surgical operation , 

Q. — Do you think that they are accurate descriptions ? 

A. — ^With the knowledge of the Western science, 
I think, we may find them to be fairly accurate and to 
contain many true facts and observations. 

The barbarians who burned the famous library of 
Alexandria are called by us fanatics, but I think they were 
sincere ; th ey believed the Koran to be the only book that 
contained truth, and as they had it, it was useless, they 
argued, to allow the library to stand as the books 
in it, as they were not Korans, contained no truth and so 
must be destroyed. If th e Ayurvedic books are rubbish 
it is better to burn them for there is no truth in it, but if 
there is any Koran it should be allowed to live and 
be studied. 

Q. — What is the history of medical education in 
Bengal ? 

A. — Mukerjee^s paper, para. 4-7, pp. 14-18* 

Cl . — How was the Ayurvedic system taught in those 
days ?—when was it taught iu the Sanskrit College ? 

A, — The following information has been received 
from the grandson of Pandit Madhusudan Gupta. 
Madhusudan was a student of the Sanskrit College. 
His teacher, Pandit Ksudiram Bisarad had an abscess in 
the ear and took leave. Then Madhusudan became the 
teacher. He used to dissect small animals. It is not 
a fact that Madhusudan did the first dissection. Dissec- 
tion of animals used to be done in the Sanskrit College. 
The Ayurvedic teaching was a part of the Sanskrit study ^ 
the course was for two years. Pandit Naba Kumur GuptI 
was another teacher of Madhusudan in Ayurveda. 

Q.~-What is ' Native Medical Institution ’ ? 
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A. — The Government first started a separate institu- 
tion in 1822 long before the Medical College was established. 
They used to train ordinary apothecaries in Urdu or Bengali 
for state emergencies. In 1835 Government ordered 
abolition of the school (see Dr. Mukerjee^s paper). They 
had it from 1822 to 1835. 

Q. — What did Madhusudan do when he was transferred 
to the Medical College ? 

A. — The information is not complete whether he 
taught the Ayurveda or began to learn the Western 
science. He learned English from David Hare. Hare, 
Bethune and Madhusudan were friends. His son was 
one of the first ten students of the Medical College. His 
name was Gopal. The students had a superficial knowledge 
of English ; scholarship was awarded to each, and books 
and dissecting eases were provided, Bethune presented the 
Pandit^s portrait to the Medical College. 

Q. — Were there two classes in the Medical College ? 

A. — When Madhusudan came to the Medical College, 
the students of the Ayurvedic class in the Sanskrit College 
divided themselves into two groups — one came with Madhu- 
sudan and the other did not. When he entered the 
dissection hall, most of his students fled. I think that 
the first batch of students in the Medical College got a 
mixed training, — training in the Ayurvedic and Western 
science. Anatomy was studied with the help of dry human 
bones and dissection of goats. Then gradually the Western 
system was introduced. 

Q. — What is the origin of the Military Assistant 
Surgeons? 

A. — "At first in the Native Medical Institution the 
Indians (especially Mahomedans and Hindusthanees) 
used to get the training. With the establishment of the 
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Medical College the Anglo-Indians began to get their 
training in the Medical College and formed the Military 
Assistant Surgeons. 

Q. — What is the utility of the Ayurvedic study ? 

A. — Summary of pages 67 to 157 of Mukerjee^s book 
Eutory of Indian Medicme, IniroducUon — about the 
utility, restoration and developnoent ; I have dealt there 
with the origin of medicine, some obsolete customs, 
about therapeutic measures, e.g.^ massage, hypnotism, 
exercise, and diseases, such as identity of cholera, small-pox 
since the old days. 

Some of the facts mentioned in the original works 
are not so popularly taught and spoken of because the 
teachers in these day, lecture on the subjects which 
they like best (pharmacy, materia mediea, medicine), and 
not all the subjects (surgery, midwifery) which are in 
the Ayurveda. 

Q — Native Doctors ? Why did the 
native doctor die long ago ? 

A. — Because the graduates of the Medical College 
came out, and it is a fact that the better qualified 
seniors always try to oust the juniors and less qualified 
medical men in practice. 

Native doctors , — Before the establishment of the Medical 
College and Native Medical InsbitutioUj it was customary 
to employ Indians as subordinates in hospitals superintended 
by British Surgeons to carry out their instructions. 
Gradually these subordinates acquired skill and 
experience in medical science and were called “ Native 
Doctors."' They were recognized by the Government as 
such and were ordered to be attached to regiments and 
civil stations. They acted as compounders and dressers 
and had to undergo examinations, before they were 
entitled to higher status. They formed the ^ third class V of 
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native doctors. In 182£j the Calcutta Native Medical 
Institution was established to carry on a better and uniform 
system of education in medical sciences. Jameison, Breton 
and Tytler were Superintendents of this school. An 
excellent class of native doctors — the second class — was the 
result. They were employed in the army and civil stations. 

In 1835 this Institution was abolished and the 
Calcutta Medical College was established ^^for the 
instruction of native youths in the various branches of 
medical science^, through the medium of the English 
language. The passed students were to receive certificates 
allowing them to practise medicine and surgery and 
were to receive pay as native doctors. In June, 1838, 
the demand for native doctors in the army was great, and 
the reply of the Council to the Government demand was 
that the college in its present state, is not likely to afford 
a supply of subordinate medical officers to the native 
army. That the duties of the native doctor, and his pay, 
are incommensurate to the education given in the college.^’ 
It was then resolved by the Government that students of 
this college should, on passing their examination, receive 
the title of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. They are now known 
as Assistant Surgeons. 

A secondary or military class was then formed for 
the instruction of native doctors through the medium of 
their vernacular. They were required to live in the 
college precincts and to be amenable to military law. 

In 1847-48 regulations were drawn up for the 
education in the college of pupils for the European 
subordinate medical department. The students on 
passing their examinations, used to furnish Apothecaries 
and Stewards to the hospitals of European troops. 

In 1851-52, the establishment of classes for the 
education of Bengali native doctors was added to the 
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secondary class. The students, after passing theij examina- 
tion, were employed in jails and civil stations of lower 
Benc^al. The students who were successful in their examina- 
tion were also called native doctors. The Bengali class 
developed afterwards into a separate school^the Canapbell 
School in 1875. The students, on passing their examina- 
tion from this school had been known as Hospital Assistants. 
They are now styled as Sub- Assistant Surgeons. 

Q.— Do you think that teaching in Bengali or English 
would make any difference ? 

A. — The students like to study medicine in English. 
At first training was given in English and Bengali in 
the medical schools but gradually the English came into 
use because the students liked it better than the Bengali. 
Really the students find that the English books are easier 
to learn and the Bengali synonyms of scientific terms are 
very difficult sometimes. In the ease of the Ayurvedic 
medical schools they would not have so much difficulty 
as with the western school for in the first case they will 
have to deal with one class of students. 

Q. — Would you sacrifice the advance of Bengali 
by imparting training in English ? 

A. — No — ^for the present only j so long as there are no 
good books or translations in Bengali. Only up to that 
time they will be taught in English. When good Bengali 
books will be available then they will be taught in Bengali, 
Madhayakar^s Mcldna is a good book. It has also been 
recast. The final medium of training would be Bengali. 

In his address to the students of the Medical College 
of Calcutta, Professor Sir William O’Shanghnessy said 
'‘^The progress of the principles of Normal and Yernaeular 
Education cannot now be checked. These facts have 
deprived the Anglo-vernacular party of even a pretext 
for advocating the exclusive use either of English or 
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of the learned native tongues. Let those who wish well 
to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish in 
knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medical 
College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts.” 

When the Orientalists and the Anglicists were 
fighting to determine the medium of instruction of 
Indian youths, the celebrated scholar Mr. Hodgson 
cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the Sanskrit, 
the Arabic and the English languages as the medium of 
studies for the various nationalities and races which 
inhabit India. Dr. Wilson in 1838 remarked — “Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful 
and convincing. They must be the medium of the 
regeneration of India, as they have been such of every 
country on the face of the globe.” 

Q. — Why do you say that most of the methods 
of treatment are “ empirical ” ? 

A.— This is the idea of the people taught in the 
western science. All the teachings of the Ayurveda cannot 
be accidental; they must have been founded on facts, 
experiments and experience. But nowhere are given 
reasons for the facts, e.y., salt-free diet in ascites and 
liquid diet in typhoid. They have only described the 
facts .in sniras and the commentators and teachers only 
dilate these facts to the students. 

Q._What is your idea about the text books ? 

Paragraph 10 (6), page 22 — “ the text books require 
to be recast, etc.” (vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper). 

A.— The teachings of the modern sciences must be 
incorporated with the teachings of the Ayurveda; If 
there is anything in the Ayurveda that does not corroborate 
scientific facts, it must be discarded, 
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Q,— Are there any Botany, Biology, Physics, Chemistry 
in the Ayurveda ? 

— From the following it will be seen that biology 
was taught in the Ayurveda in the olden times : 

Jlvaka'was a student in the University of Taxila. 
When he finished his studies he wanted a certificate from 
his teacher. His teacher ordered him to go and 
examine the plants which were within a few miles of that 
University and to note all the plants that were of any 
medicinal importance. After inspection he reported that 
there was not a single plant which bad not bad some 
medicinal property. 

In the AtJiarva Veda — there are mentions about 
various worms. The description of the worms given by 
the Esis are exactly the same as given by the 
writers of the present age. Strange it is that the Esis 
in their description made the same sort of mistakes, 
as were done at first, by the early writers of the western 
science. I would refer you to my book “ Human ParaBites 
in the AtJiarhaveda, ’’ There are no separate text books of 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, etc. 

Q. — What are the subjects which have distinctive 
characters in the Ayurveda ? 

A.— Medicine and Materia Medica. The textbooks 
on Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology 
may be written on the model of the Ayurveda with the 
addition of facts from other sciences. 

Q.— You say that there ought to be a Central College, 
etc. {vide Mr. Mukherjee’s paper, paras 11-15)— Why ? 

A.— If an Ayufvedic College be established and 
recognised by the Government then the old Kavirajes 
who had a different training in the Toh shall have great 
diffiealtj in their practice. So there ought to be a separate 
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system o£ teachings for those Kavirajes to give them some 
idea about modern aJvaueemeuts, 

Q.— scheme Uiat you have given is too expensive. 
Can you curtail it ? 

A. — Ye-", the scheme is expensive but you cannot get 
good men for anything less than the amount. But you can 
get some good men who will be glad to do honorary work. 

O. — What is the nature of the Ayurvedic teaching 
that is given by the Punjab University. 

A, — See Calendar of the Punjab University, 

Q. — How will the District Board be a source of 
teaching to the mass ? 

A. — They will g<3t training as apprentice — and 
only practical training like that of the compounders. 

QimHoii asked fj// MaMmskopadhi/a^a Gananath Sen, 

Q. — In ease the Government is unable to start a 
Government Central Ayurvedic College, under the present 
financial condition, do you think that a suitable subsidy 
to an existing Ayurvedic College would suffice for the 
proper teaching of the Ayurveda ? 

A,— I want a thorouglily equipped model institution 
maintained by the Government. But if the Government 
is unable to start such an institution immediately, then 
any of the existing institutions may be subsidised, 
provided the subsidy^ is sufficient to bring it to the standard 
of a model institution. 

Q. — What would be proper control that Government 
would exercise ? 

(a) If the College be a Government one — there should 
be a board to manage the working of the College. In 
the Board members will be nominated by the Government 
from Government officials, from Ayurvedic practitioners, 
from doctors and from laymen. It should not be maintained 
and managed like the Caleiiifca Medical College. 
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(i) I£ it be a subsidised College — the College musfc be 
a public institution — there should be one Government 
official, the other Ui embers will be from the doctors, 
kavirajes and laymen. 

The internal management of the College will be 
in the hands of the Principal. 

Q. — If proper arrangements are made for the teaching 
of the Ayurvedic medicine up to the required standard, 
should the University grant degrees and diplomas for 
Ayurveda to the regularly trained students ? 

A. — Yes. I think it is the duty of the University. 
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Rjdpoet of Ayitrvf.dic Colleges Amalgamation 
Special Committee. 


Preface. 

In April, 1924/ the Principal of the Baidjasastrapith 
applied to the Corporation for (1) a capital grant of 
Rs. *25,000, (2) a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 
and (3) a plot of rent-free land measuring not less than 
3 bighas for the erection of a College and Hospital. The 
Public Health Standing Committee of the Corporation on 
the 23rd May, 1924, referred the matter to a Sub- 
committee, The Sub-Committee inspected the various 
Ayurvedic Institutions, and the first question that struck 
them was wliether it was not desirable and necessary to 
start a really efficient Ayurvedic College in Calcutta for the 
promotion of Ayurvedic learning. They were further 
prompted to raise this question by the fact that there were 
such institutions in otlier parts of India and they parti- 
cularly referred to the Ayurvedic College in Madras, They 
communicated with the Principal of the A} iirvedic College, 
Madras, the Madras Corporation^ the Bombay Corporation, 
the Poona Municipality and the Principal of the Delhi 
Tibbi College of Science with a view to ascertain their 
views. They consulted the autiiorities of the existing three 
Ayurvedic Colleges in Calcutta, viz.^ the Astanga Ayurvedic 
College, Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayur- 
vedic College and invited tliem to attend their meetings 
with a view to help them in their deliberations and to 
consider whether the different Ayurvedic Institutions could 
be amalgamated into a first-class Ayurvedic College. From 
the discussions the Sub-Committee had with the authorities 
of these institutions, they gathered that they were all 
willing to amalgamate provided the Corporation took the 
necessary steps in the matter. The Public Health. Standing 
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Comiiiittce discussed the matter threadbare at two of their 
meetings, agreed with the Sub-Committee in their views 
and strongly recommended as follows : — 

(!) That the support of the Corporation be extended 
to the Ajurvedie, Unani and other indigenous system of 
medicine and treatment. 

(£) That the question of grant to a new Ayurvedic 
College having regard to the views expressed by the 
authorities of the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges and 
other eminent gentlemen interested in the promotion of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine and treatment, the Commit- 
tee are of opinion that in the existing state of things, it is 
highl}^ desirable that the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges 
of Calcutta, viz., Astanga Ayurvedi College, Baidyasastra 
Pith and Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College should be 
amalgamated and that a really efficient Ayurvedic College 
should be started in Calcutta with a well-equipped Ayur- 
vedic Hospital and Outdoor Dispensary and a Herbarium 
under the management of a representative Ayurvedic 
Board to be registered. 

Appoininmit of the Special Committee and their 
reconimenda tions. 

The Corporation at their meeting held on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 19^4, accepted the 
recommendations of the 
Public Health Standing 
Committee and with a view 
to give effect to the pro- 
posal appointed a Special 
Committee constituted as 
shown in the margin to 
frame a detailed scheme for 
an amalgamated Ayurvedic 
College and a constitution 


(1) Dr. Sundari Mohan Das. 

(2) Dr. B. 0. Ghose, 

(3) Babn Jogesh Chunder Sen. 

(4) Babu Sukumar Ran j an Das. 

(5) Babu Ramaprosad Mukho- 

padhjaya. 

(6) Kayiraj Shaniadas Bachaspati, 

Principal, Baidyasasfcrapith. 
{7) Kaviraj Shib Kath Sen. 

(8) Dr. Amiya Madhab Mallik. 

(9) Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea. 
(lU) Dr. Grindra Nath Mukeriee. 

(11) Dr. K. S. Roy. 

(12) Mahamahopadhyaya Gana- 

nath Sen, President, Ayur- 
vedic Sabha. 
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(13) Kaviraj Jamini Bhiisan Roy, 

Priticipal, j^istanga Ayurve- 
dic College. 

(14) Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mnl- 

liok, Principal, Govinda 
Sundari College. 


for the said Ayurvedic 
Board. The Special Com^ 
mittee have held 12 meet-: 
ings. At the 1st meeting 
1924, Dr. Pramatha Nath 


held on the 13th November, 

Banerjea, M.L.C., was elected President of the Committee. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen, President, Ayurvedic 
Shahha, Kaviraj Shamadas Baebaspati, Principal, Baidya- 
sastrapith, Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mulliek, Principal, 
Govinda Sundari College and Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan 
Roy, Principal, Astanga Ayurvedic College were requested 
to send their suggestions for a scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College and a constitution for an Ayurvedic 
Board with a special reference to the following points : — 

(1) Constitution, (2) Location, (3) Name of institu- 
tion, (4) Equipment including, (a) College, {b) Hospital, 
(c) Herbarium and (d) Miscellaneous, (5) Scope of studies, 
(6) Funds, and (7) Existing arrangements of each of the 
institutions. 

The Committee further agreed that they would consider 
any scheme submitted by any other member of the 


Committee in this connection. 

Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhushan Roy submitted a joint scheme and Kaviraj Ram- 
chandra Mulliek and Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati submitted 
their schemes separately touching on all the points referred 
to above. No other scheme was submitted by any other 
member ''of the Committee. It would appear from the 
schemes submitted that the authorities of the three institu- 
tions are sincerely in favour of an amalgamation. They 
have also assured the Committee that they would abide 
by their decision in every matter in this connection. The 
Committee have carefully gone into the schemes submitted, 
lip*ve discussed the various points raised thereip and have 
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considered all matters aneillery thereto. They beg to sub- 
mit the following recommendations to the Corporation : — 
(:1) Amalgamation, — The three Ayurvedic Colleges, oiz., 
the Astanga Ayurvedic College, the Baidjasastrapith and 
the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College be amalgamated. 

(r2) Name of the Lisfiintion. — The amalgamated College 
be named ^^The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya.’’ 

(3) General ISocietg, — The Committee agreed that there 
should be a Society and that any person having sj^mpathy 
with the objects of the society should be eligible to be a 
member of the Society. 

That for the purpose of amalgamation, all members of 
the Institutions namely Baidyasastrapith, Astanga Ayur- 
vedic College and Gobinda Sundari College, should be 
eligible to become members of the Society in accordance 
with the Rules and Regulations. 

(4) Governing Body, — That there should be a govern- 
ing body for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
amalgamated college and hospital according to the rules 
and regulations for the time being in force and the 
resolutions of the Society. 

(5) Brovimnal Ayurvedic Board, — That for the first 
year there should be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board for the 
purpose of organising the amalgamated college and hospital 
and conducting the affairs of the institution. The Provi- 
sional Board should be constituted as follows : — 

(/7) Each of the existing three colleges should 

elect 3 members ... ... _ 9 

{h) The Special Committee should elect 

(i) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with 
any of the existing colleges ... 3 

{it) 6 members from the general public . . . 6 

(i?) The Corporation to nominate 3 members ... 3 

' ■ Total ' TT 
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(6) Office Bearer , — For the present there should be the 
following principal office-bearers : — 

{i) The President of the Board. 

{ii) The Rector of the College. 

{in) The Principal of the College. 

{iv) The Secretary or Secretaries to the Board. 

(t?) The Superintendent of Hospital. 

That the Principal of the amalgamated college should 
be a paid officer and should devote his whole time in the 
work of the college. 

That the Principal should be appointed by the Provi- 
sional Ayurvedic Board. 

That Kaviraj Shamadas Baehaspati should be President 
of the Provisional Board. 

That Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen should 
be Rector of the College. 

That Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan Roy and Ram Chandra 
Mulliek should be the Joint Secretaries of the College. 

That Kaviraj Shibnath Sen should be the Superinten- 
dent of the Hospital and that the post should be honorary 
for the present. 

(7) The Corporation Contribution,~Tl 2 bNmg regard to 
the schemes submitted by Kaviraj Shamadas Baehaspati, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
-Bhusan Roy, the Committee are of opinion that about 
5 bighas of land would be required for the amalgamated 
College and Hospital. The capital expenditure for build- 
ings and equipment would be about Rs. 3 lakhs and annual 
recurring expenditure would be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 60,000. They recommend that the Corporation should 
give, a plot of land measuring about 5 bighas in a suitable 
locality in Calcutta for the amalgamated College and 
Hospital, contribute a lakh of rupees towards the cost of 
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the buildings and equipment and make an annual grant of 
Es. 80,000 for maintenance. 

(8) Memorandtm of Association and the Rules. — The 
Memorandum of Association of the Society and the Rules 
are appended hereto. 

(9) Representatives on the Provisional Board elected ly 
the existing Ayurvedic Colleges. — The authorities of the 
existing three Ayurvedic Colleges have selected the following 
representatives on the Provisional Board : — 

(i) The Baidyasastrapith. 

1. Kaviraj Shyamadas Bachaspati, 

Kaviraj Sarat Chandra Kabya-Byakaran- 
Sankhya-Vedantatirtha. 

3. Kaviraj Bimalananda Tarkatirtha. 

(*V) The Astanga Ayurvedic College. 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, 

Saraswati, M.A., L.M.S, 

2. Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy Kaviratna, M.A., 

M.B. 

3. Kaviraj Hem Chandra Sen, Bhisagratna. 

(Hi) The Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College. 

1 . Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, K.C.I.E. 

2. Maharaj Kumar Srish Chandra Nandy, M.A. 

3. Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mallik, Kavya-Vyakaran- 

Sankhyatirtha. Sathdarsanacharya, Bhisakshas- 
tri. 
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Notjb of Dissent. 


To 


Ath Aprilj 1925. 


The Seceetaey, 

Corporation of CalcuUa. 

Dear SiE, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the last meeting of the Special 
Committee appointed to frame a detailed Scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College and a Constitution for 
an Ayurvedic Board, containing the Report as adopted 
by the Committee. As the Report is going to be placed 
before the Corporation soon, I would request you to place 
my note of dissent along with it before the Corporation. 

1. We began our work as members of the Special 
Committee with the object that the proposed Ayurvedic 
College would be formed by the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges, viz,, Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Govinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic College, and 
the Vaidya Sastrapitha. We tried our best for 
the desired amalgamation and we framed a detailed scheme 
for the amalgamated college. But for some reasons which 
would be apparent from the Extracts of the Proceedings 
of the Governing Bodies of the colleges concerned, 
amalgamation was not found possible. I do not blame 
anybody for their decision to which they arrived after 
mature deliberation ; but as the amalgamation failed, the 
scheme formulated in our Report could no longer be 
called a detailed scheme for the amalgamated Ayurvedic 
College. 
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•2. Iq the formation of a Provisional Ajiirvedic Board, 
item No. 5 in the report, it was unanimously adopted 
that {b) the Special Committee should elect {i) 3 eminent 
Kabirages not connected with any of the existing colleges, 
(m) 6 members from the general public. But no such 
election of the members took place, and we were obliged 
to send our Report incomplete. We were told that the 
Special Committee had not been entrusted with the power 
of election of the members by the Corporation, and 
consequently the 9 members were elected by the Corpora- 
tion. Personally I do not think that any gentleman 
who is sympathetic to a particular college should be 
debarred from being appointed a member ; but as we 
provided that the 3 colleges should select 3 representatives 
each, it was settled that member's under 5 (d) should be 
selected from gentlemen not connected with the 3 existing 
colleges. But some of the gentlemen selected by the 
Corporation are connected with the Colleges mentioned 
above. 

3. In the item No. (6), the principal office-bearers 
have been selected by the Special Committee, and names 
of gentlemen had been recommended for the posts. The 
representatives of the three colleges were also elected 
by the colleges, and the names of the gentlemen so 
elected had been accepted by the Special Committee. 
If the Special Committee had no power of election, the 
names of gentlemen elected for the principal offices should 
be deleted from the Report. Then our Report would 
consist of a scheme and a constitution of the proposed 
college and the provisional Board, and to be consistent 
^roughout, no name should have been suggested. 
Either we should have elected the members according 
to our resolutions, or we ought to have ceased to 
nominate any. In fact, our recommendations for the 
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principal ofiBce-bearers were made on the basis of the 
resolution 5. The result of the election (1^ by the 
Corporation and 9 by the three Colleges) wast hat 21 
members of the provisional Board had no voice in the 
election of the principal office-bearers. The office-bearers 
themselves expressed their doubts about the procedure 
adopted. 

On all other points I fully approve the Report. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Q. N. Mtikerjee. 
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Appendix - ' ; : . : 

Memorandum, of Associatimi of Ai/urveda Mahavidyalaya. 

1. The name of the Society shall be the “Ayurveda 
Maha-Vidyalaya Parishat.” 

2. The Registered Office of the Society shall be 
situated in Calcutta. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be the imparting 
of Ajurvedie Education to students in a systematic 
manner, the advancement of the Ayurvedic science for 
the benefit of the suffering humanity j and for the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects the Society may adopt any 
or all of the following means, namely 

(а) To establish and maintain a College or Colleges 
and a Dispensary or Dispensaries, Hospital or Hospitals 
and construct, equip and manage such buildings. Lecture- 
rooms, Museums, Laboratories, Herbarium and Gardens, 
Libraries, Hospitals, Dispensaries, Hostels, Boarding 
Houses and other necessary buildings to be used in connec- 
tion therewith and as adjuncts or as accessories thereto. ' 

(б) Provide for the admission and treatment of 
in-door and out-door patients in the Hospital or Hospitals 
or Dispensaries which may be started or may hereafter 
come under the control of the Society, 

(c) Provide for the moral training of students of the 

College in keeping with the best traditions of the country. 

( ) Make and amend rules and regulations in eonnee- 
wn with the management and control of the said 
college and hospital and other institutions that may be 

partieulariy m connection with the admission and conduct 
of students and regulation of studies. 

W Encourage research in the Ayurveda and allied 
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soienees by grants from the funds of the Society or by 
the establishment of Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes or 
Rewards and in such other manner as the Soeietj may 
determine upon, 

(/) Endow or establish Professorship, Leetureshipj 
Readerships in the Ayurveda.or allied sciences. 

Xg) Encourage systematic study of diseases and drugs 
according to -Ayurvedic, and if necessary modern methods. 

{hy Grant Diplom'as, Certificates of Proficiency, 
Medals, Scholarships, Free-studentships or . Rewards to 
students of the College under such terms and conditions 
as the Society may think fit. 

{i) Establish farms for the cultivation, distribution 
and . supply to the profession of medicinal plants under 
such conditions as the Society may determine. 

{j) Collect manuscripts and compile, edit, translate, 
print, publish, sell or help in the compiling, editing, 
publishing, printing and selling of books or journals, for 
the use of students, practitioners or the general public. 

{Jc) Publish, circulate or sell or help in the publication 
or circulation or sale of a journal of a character specially 
adapted to the needs of the Ayurvedic science and for 
purposes of making Ayurveda better known amongst the 
people of the country and for purposes of creating general 
interest in Ayurveda. 

(l) Publish, distribute or sell records of transactions 
and calendars of the Society and bulletins and reports of 
the work done in the Hospitals, Dispensaries and Labora- 
tories connected with the Society. 

(m) Consider the law of India and all qpestions 

affecting the Ayurvedic profession and adopt such 
measures from, time to time regarding the same as may 
be deemed expedient oi: necessary. , ^ 

(«) Purchase, take on lease or otherwise ac<|uire, hold, 
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manage, let, sell, exchange, mortgage or otherwise dispose 
o£ movabk or immovable properties of every description 
and all rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of the Society, and in particular any lands, 
buildings, furniture, household and other effects, utensils, 
books, newspapers, periodicals, instruments, fittings, appa- 
ratus, appliances, conveniences and accommodation and 
when deemed necessary or desirable in the interest of the 
Society, sell, demise, let, hire, mortgage, transfer, or 
dispose of the same. 

(o) Invest the moneys of the Society not immediately 
required in promissory notes of the Government of India 
or any securities which are or may be authorised by any 
Act of Indian Legislature or by the High Court of Calcutta 
for the investment of Trust moneys. 

(p) Assist, incorporate or co-operate with any other 
Society or Association whether incorporated or registered 
or not and having altogether or in part objects similar to 
those of the Society. 

(?) Accept grants-in-aid from Government, or Indian 
States or Municipalities or other Corporate Bodies and 
enter into such arrangements with Government, or Indian 
States, or Municipalities or Corporate Bodies as the -'oeiety 
may think fit. 

(r) Accept gifts and endowments on sueh terms as 
the Society may consider reasonable. 

(«) Undertake and carry out the execution of any 
trusts which the Society may deem to be aireetly or indi- 
rectly conducive to its interests. 

(0 Borrow or raise money by the isspe of or upon 
bonds debentures, bills of exchange, promissory notes 
or other obligations or securities of the Society or bv 
mortgage or charge of all or any part of the property 
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of the Society and collect donations and subscriptions for 
the purpose of the Society. 

(u) Establish, endow, contribute to, organise and 
manage provident or benevolent funds for the benefit or 
assistance of the staff employed by the Society and their 
families and dependants. 

{v) Do all such other things as may be lawful, 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the foregoing 
objects or any of them. 

4*. If at any time it is found advisable or desirable 
to discontinue the society, it shall be dissolved in the 
manner provided by the Societies^ Registration Act (Act 
XXI of 1860) and its property and assets shall be given 
or transferred to some other institution or institutions 
having objects similar to the objects of this society in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Act, subject 
to the terms and conditions of any agreement which may be 
subsisting at the time with any donor or lessor. 


Rules. 

ConstiMioji. 

1. The Society shall consist of four classes of 
Members, namely, Life Members, Ordinary Members, 
Ex-officio Members and Honorary Members. 

2^. Any person making a donation of Rs. 500 or more 
to the Funds of the Society shall be entitled to become 
a Life Member. 

3. Any person paying an annual subscription to the 
Society of Es. 12 shall be entitled to become an Ordinary 
Member. 

4. The Trustees, Professors and Lecturers and Visiting 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Maha-Vidyalaya and the 
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Members of the Committee nominated by the Calcutta 
Corporation, shall be Ex-officio Members. 

c. Any person of eminent position and attainments, 
who is specially interested in the objects of the Society 
may be elected an Honorary Member at a meeting of 
the Society on the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Such election may be for life. 

6. Any person of eminent position who may take 
interest in the Institution and substantial help to it, 
may, on the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be elected a Patron or Vice- Patron at a meetinsr of 
the Society. Such election may be for life or for a 
definite term. 

7. Any person above the age of 18 years may be 
elected a Member. Such person shall be duly proposed, 
seconded, and elected at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

8. If the whole amount of the Annual subscription 
of an Ordinary Member be not paid during the year for 
which it is payable and within six months thereafter, his 
rights of membership shall ijoso facto be suspended. 
Thereafter, the Executive Committee may, after giving 
him at least one month’s notice in writing, remove his 
name from the list of Members with effect from the 
1st Baisak of the following year, or such later date as 
the Executive Committee may fix. 

Meetwgs of the Society. 

9. Meetings of the Society shall be called General 
Meetings. An Annual General Meeting shall be held 
every year not later than the last day of Baisak, at which 
the following business shall be transacted 

{a) To consider the Report of the Provisional Board 
and the Executive Committee for the previous year ; 
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{b) To consider the audited accounts of the previous 
year and the balance sheet ; 

(o) To pass the Budget for the new }'earj 
[d) To elect the office bearers for the new year ; 

{e) To elect members of the new Executive Committee , 
(/) To appoint Auditors ; 

(y) To transact any other business that may be 
brought forward by the Executive Committee or 
of which a week’s notice in writing has been given 
by any member. 

10. A Special General Meeting may be convened at 
any time by tbe Honorary Secretary of his own motion, 
and shall be convened by him at the instance of the 
President or of the Executive rommittee. If the Honorary 
Secretary shall fail to call such meeting within 7 days 
after being requested to do so by the President or by 
the Executive Committee, the President or the Executive 
Committee, acting through any Member or Members 
authorized by them in that behalf, may call the meeting. 

11. The Honorary Secretary shall call a Special 
Genera] Meeting on receipt of a requisition signed by 
not less than 10 Members of the institution. If he shall 
fail to call such meeting within one week after receipt 
of such requisition, the requisitionists or any 10 of them 
may themselves call such meeting. 

12. Seven Members shall form a quorum at a General 
Meeting of the Members. 

13. If within half an hour of the time fixed for a 
meeting, a quorum is not present, the meeting shall, when 
it has been called by or at the instance of the Executive 
Committee or tbe President, or by the Honorary Secretary 
of his own motion, stand adjourned to another day and 
hour to be fixed by the Members there present, and tbe 
Members present at such adjourned meeting shall form 
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a quorum whatever their number may be. If, however, 
the meeting has been called by the Honorary Secretary 
on the requisition of Members or by the requisitionists 
themselves, it shall be dissolved. 

U. At least 7 days’ notice of a General Meeting 
shall ordinarily be given to each Member. The notice 
shall specify the place, the day and the hour of such 
meeting, and the nature of the business to be transacted 
at such Meeting. In ease of an emergency, a General 
Meeting may be called on shorter notice- 


lo. The non-receipt or short service of a notice of 
any General Meeting or of any Meeting of the Executive 
Committee or of any Sub-Committee shall not invalidate 
the proceedings of such meeting. 

16. Every question arising at a General Meeting 
shall, unless otherwise provided, be decided by a majority 
of votes of the xMembers present and voting on the 
question. In case of an equality of votes the Chairman 
of the Meeting shall have a second or casting vote in 
addition to his ordinary vote. 

17. The President of the Society, when present, shall 
preside at all General Meetings. In his absence, the 
meeting shall elect its own Chairman. 


18. 

matters 

expressly 


The Society shall have ultimate authority in all 
relating to the institution except such as are 
provided for in the Rules and Regulations. 


19. The management and control of the pronert 
^usiness, and affairs of the institution shall be^S i 

with all matters connected with the institutioi 
eing m foree and the Eesolntions of the Sooietj'. 
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£0. The Executive Committee shall consist of not 
more than 17 members including the officers and they 
shall be elected or appointed as follows : — 

(a) 8 members to be elected by the Society at its 
Annual General Meeting ; provided that not 
more than two of such members shall be members 
of the staff in receipt of salary ; 

(b) 3 members to be elected by the Corporation of 
Calcutta ; 

(c) 1 member to be elected by the college staff of the 
Mahavidyalaya and I by the Hospital staff; and 

(d) The Principal, the Rector and the Secretary or 
Secretaries of the Mahavidyalaya ex-officio. 

If any vacancy occurs during the interval between any 
two Annual General Meetings, it shall be filled up by 
the body concerned. 

The Executive Committee shall elect its Chairman 
every year. They shall ordinarily meet once every month 
to transact all necessary business. A Special Meeting 
of the Executive Committee maybe called by the Honorary 
Secretary or the Chairman whenever he thinks it necessary 
and shall be called by the Honorary Secretary on a 
requisition made by not less than three members of the 
Executive Committee. Seven shall form a quorum. 

22. The Executive Committee may from time to time, 
appoint Sub-Committees for the convenient transaction 
of the business of the institution. 

The Chairman shall preside at every meeting of the 
Executive Committee. In his absence, the meeting will 
elect one of its members as Chairman. 

Office Bearers, 

23. The Society shall have a President, a Rector, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary or two Secretaries and a Super- 
intendent of Hospital. 
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The Rector shall have power to guide the Principal 
in regard to all academic matters and supervise studies 
in the college in a general wav. 

The Principal shall be responsible for carrying on the 
academic as well as administrative business of the eollecye 
and 111 pai'tieular shall bs responsible for the maintenanee 
of internal discipline in the college. 

24- The Honorary Secretary shall have charge of the 
executive work of the institution. He shall keep the 
minutes of meetings, carry on correspondence, look over 
the accounts and records, superintend the collections and 
be responsible jointly with the Honorary Treasurer, for 
the due application of the funds of the Socinty. He 
shall be responsible for giving effect to the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society, and the resolutions of the 
Executive Committee and of General Meetings. 

25. The Honorary Treasurer shall be° the custodian 
of the moneys of the institution. He may delegate his 
powers in respect of the collection and 'expenditure of 

small amounts to any other Office-Bearer or to a Subor- 
dinate Officer, but such Office-Bearer or Subordinate 
Officer shall remain duly responsible to the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Executive Committee. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall furnish the. Honorary Secretary with 

unds for m.etiDg the current expenses of the institution 

.nd such other ™o™ts as ma, be saitctiooed bv the 
Execottv, Committee. Oo emergeot occasions, ' any 
prolate necessary disbursements may be made by the 
Honorary Tmasnrer, snbjeot, bomev.r, to ratfflc.ti.o by 
the Exeonbvo Committee at its „,nt meetino. The 
Honorary Tretmnrer shall deposit all fond, not "required 
lor enmot expenses in a Bant to be approved bv the 

Sni rT"' ™ ‘teBantshhlb. 

Signed by the Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary 
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Secretary jointly. In the absence of the Honorary 
Treasurer, the Executive Committee may entrust his 
duties to any other Office-Bearer. 

Trustees. 

26, The property of the institution shall be vested 
in Trustees, whose number shall not be less than three 
not more than five. 

27, Tlie first trustee shall be 

28. The trustees shall hold office for life or until they 
resign their trusteeship in writing. 

29. A new Trustee shall be appointed only at a General 

Meeting. 

80. The Trustees shall have power, in pursuance of 
a resolution passed at a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee and confirmed at a General Meeting, to accept 
any gift, or hold any property, or sell, mortgage, transfer, 
lease, di.spose of or deal with in any particular manner 
whatever, any property movable or immovable of the 
Society or acquire or take on lease any property. 

In case of disagreement between the Society and the 
Board of Trustees on any matter it shall be referred back 
to the Society for reconsideration at a special meeting, 
whose decision shall be final and binding on the Trustees. 

31. Any three of the Trustees may exercise all or any 
of the rights and powers of the Trustees under these Eules. 

General, 

32. The income and property of the Society, whence- 
soever derived, shall be applied solely toward the 
promotion of the objects of the institution as set forth 
in the Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof 
shall be paid or transferred, directly or indirectly, by 
way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise by way of profit, 
tq the persons who at any time are or have been members 
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of the Society or to any of them or to any person claiming 
through any of them. Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the gratuitous distribution among 
or sale at a discount to, Members or Subscribers to the 
funds of the Society or otherwise, relating to all or any 
of its objects, nor the payment, in good faith, of remu- 
neration to any officers or servants of the Institution or to 
any Member thereof or any other person, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Society. 

33. An Office-Bearer, or a Member may be removed 
for good and sufficient cause by a resolution passed by 
a majority of three-fourths of the Members present at a 
General Meeting and confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting called within a period of not less than a fortnight 
and not more than two months after the first meeting. 

34. The Executive Committee may frame regulations 
not inconsistent with these Rules, subject to ratification 
at the next General Meeting. 

35. The Executive Committee may make suggestions 
for additions to or amendments of these Rules. Any 
individual member shall also have the power to propose 
any additions or amendments at a General Meeting of 
the institution, provided that due notice of such additions 
or amendments shall have been specifically given to the 
Honorary Secretary at least a fortnight before the meeting 
and the Honorary Secretary shall have circulated such 
notice among all the Members. 

36. Additions to or amendments of, any of these 
Rules shall only be made by a majority of two-thirds of 
the Members present at a General Meeting. The 
Memorandum of Association shall not be altered or 
amended except at a Special General Meeting by the 
votes of three-fifths of the total number of Members on 
the roll, other than those whose rights have been suspended 
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under Rule 8^ and confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of 
the Members present at a second Special General Meeting. 

Transitory Provisions, 

1. There shall be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board 
which shall manage and control the affairs of the Insti- 
tution for one year from the date of amalgamation. This 
Board shall be constituted as follows : 

(a) Each of the existing three Colleges shall elect 
3 members ... 9 

(J) The Special Committee shall elect^ — 

(e) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with the 
existing Colleges ... 3 

(ii) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

(c) The Corporation shall nominate 3 members 3 

21 

2, The first Trustees shall be elected by the Provi- 
sional jBoard. 

jV.5.— A copy of the report was sent to each of the 
Governing Bodies of the three existing Colleges for an 
expression of opinion. The Governing Bodies of the 
Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic 
College have approved of the scheme framed by the 
Special Committee for an amalgamated Ayurvedic College, 
but the Governing Body and the Board of Trustee of the 
Astanga Ayurvedic College are of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Ashtanga Ayurvedic College be 
amalgamated with the other two existing Colleges. 
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Extracts from: the Proceedings of the Meetings of 

THE Governing Bodies of the three Colleges. 

Letter from the Secretary^ Golinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic 
College^ dated the 18th March^ 1925, 

With reference to jour letter No. S-7025^ dated the 
7th Marchj 1925, forwarding, for an expression of opinion, 
a copy of the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Corporation to frame a detailed scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College, I have the honour to 
state that the report was duly laid before the Governing 
Body of this College at their meeting held on 11th 
March, 1925, and an extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting is appended. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of Governing 
Body of the M, C, G, S, Free Ayurvedic College 
held on 11th Marchy 1925, 

Read letter No. S-7025, dated 7th March, 1925, from 
the Secretary to the Corportion of Calcutta with enclosures. 
Resolved — 

That the Corporation be informed that the Governing 
Body fully concur with the scheme framed by the Special 
Committee of the Corporation for the management of the 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College, Resolved further that 
their sincere thanks be conveyed to the Corporation for 
what they have done so far for the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges. 

letter from the Secretary, Baidya Sastra Pith {National 
Ayurvedic College), dated the 14th March, 1925. 

Be Ayurvedic College Amalgamation. 

With reference to your letter No. S.-7027, dated the 
7th March, I have the pleasure to inform you that the 
report of the Special Committee forwarded with the 
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letter was placed before our College Council (Governing 
Body) on 12th instant for consideration and that the 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions 
supporting amalgamation and the final report of the Com- 
mittee and heartily thanked the Special Committee for 
their effort. 

Resolved — 

(1) That considering the present state of “ Ayurveda 
this Council is of opinion that all Kavirajes should leave 
aside all personal and sectarian interests and devote their 
energies for the uplift of Ayurveda. 

This Council has already intimated its desire for the 
amalgamation of the three existing Colleges and it reiterates 
the same again and conveys its sincere eagerness for 
amalgamation and also tenders thanks for the efforts of 
the Committee for the last six months to bring about 
amalgamation. 

(2) This Council while recognising that the proposed 
grant is not adequate, considers that there are one or two 
points in the report of the Special Committee which needs 
looking into but in view of the loss of time and resultant 
delay in starting work that will take place, requests that 
the report of the Special Committee be adopted. 

(3) The Council understands that Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gananath Sen has informed the Special Committee at 
their last meeting that the three eminent Kavirajes 
nominated by the Corporation were connected with the 
Baidyasastra Pith and this action of the Corporation was 
contrary to the constitution of the Provisional Board. 

The Council of the Biadyasastra Pith considers it 
necessary to inform the Special Committee that the three 
Kavirajes elected by the Corpojration have no connection 
whatever with the Baidyasastra Pith and their names 
were put in on the assurance being given by one of the 
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members of the Couneil that they would help the Baidya- 
sastra Pith by teaching the students o£ the College but 
as they did not agree to the suggestion, this fact was 
recorded in the letter of resignation submitted by them. 


Letter dated the 14th March, 1925, from the President, 
Exeeidive Conneil, Astanga Agnrveda 
Tidyalaya, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 8-7026, dated 7th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of the Astagna Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, I beg to state that I placed before the Govern- 
ing Body and the Board of Trustees of my College a copy 
of the Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Cor- 
poration to frame a detailed scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College” for favour of their opinion andguidance. 

The Governing Body and the Board of Trustees in 
a combined meeting held on 13th instant have expressed 
their opinion as follows : — 

I. That this meeting of the Governing Body and 
the Board of Trustees of the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
offers its heart-felt thanks to the Corporation of Calcutta 
for recognising that support of the Corporation should be 
extended to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

II. That the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya has been 
attempting the resurrection and growth of Ayurveda in 
all its eight branches, mz . — 


(1) Shalya or Surgery and Midwifery (together). 

(2) Shalakya or Surgery of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, etc. 

(3) Kayachikitsa or Practice of Medicine. 

(4) Bhutavidya or Treatment of mental diseases 
(including the so-called obsessions). 

(5) Kaumara-bhritya or Hygiene and Treatment of 
children. 
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(6) Agada-tantra or Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Poisons, vegetable, mineral and animal, including Snake- 
bite, Rabies, etc. 

(7) Rasajana or Hygienic and Preventive Medicine 
for the attainment of longevity and rejuvenation in old age. 

(8) Vajeekaran-tantra or Sexual Science including 
sexual Hygiene and Treatment of Sexual diseases, and 
has adopted modern scientific methods where necessary 
for the said purpose and is not based on blind orthodoxy ; 
but it appears that the two other Ayurvedic Colleges do 
not attach the same importance to the modern methods of 
scientific investigation ; and in consequence, an amalgama- 
tion of Colleges which might hold fundamentally different 
ideas and ideals would not increase their efficiency. 

III. That the proposed amalgamation of the existing 
Colleges although conceived in the best interests of the 
Ayurvedic Science, is not in the present circumstances 
likely to be conducive to its healthy growth. 

IV- That this meeting is of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
should be amalgamated with the Vaidya-Shastra Pith 
and Govinda-Sundari Free Ayurvedic College. 
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Appendix. 

The Committee appointed by the Government of 
Madras on the indigenous medicines drew up the following 
Questionnaire : — 

1. What is the division or divisions of the indigenous 
systems of medieine^ — Ayurveda, Unani or Siddha — that 
you propose to deal with ? 

2. (a) What are the theory or theories of causation 
of disease according to your system ? Please favour the 
committee with your views as to how far your theory or 
theories stand the tests of modern scientific criticism. (5) 
What are the principles and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment followed in your system? Please favour the 
committee with your views as to the general efficacy of 
treatment adopted in your system, supporting your state- 
ments by facts and figures wherever possible, (c) Do you 
hold that the view that indigenous systems of treatment 
are more efficacious in certian conditions than other 
systems ? If you do, please adduce evidence in support of 
your statement. 

S. (a) Are you connected directly with any institution 
on indigenous lines ? {b) Do you consider that the 

existing institutions of indigenous systems are satisfactory 
from the standpoint of (1) adequacy of medical relief 
provided : (2) suitability as centres of medical education. 
If your answer is in the negative, please state in what 
respect you consider the existing arrangements deficient 
and how you propose to remedy them, (c) Do you consider 
that there exists at present sufficient provision for medical 
relief and medical education on indigenous lines ? If 
your answer is in the negative, please state what measures 
you would propose to remedy the insufficiency. 

4, {a) Do you consider that the ideal medical training 
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of indigenous systems of medicine requires (1) That the 
students should be placed under personal guidance of 
teach ers of first-rate ability' and of Treeognised standing in 
their subjects , (2) that the teachers and students alike 
should have access to well appointed hospitals^ laboratories, 
libraries and museums ; (8) that the teachers should have 
sutficient leisure to be able to pursue independent investi- 
gations in their own subjects ? If you share in this view 
as to the essentials of medical training, do you consider 
that this ideal is attained or attainable in the near future in 
any institution in this Presidency or elsewhere where there 
is provision for medical training on indigenous lines ? (b) 
If you consider that this ideal is too high for the present, 
what would you substitute in its stead, as (1) the ideal 
to be ultimately achieved, (2) the idea to be worked out 
in the immediate present. 

5. Do you agree with the view of the Calcutta 
University Commission that There is an obvious and 
promising desire at the present moment among the 
numerous adherents of these (indigenous) systems for closer 
touch with modern scientific methods. In time, no doubt, 
they will be able to make available for the practitioners of 
western medicine the traditional knowledge which is of 
real value and will reject, as western medicine continually 
rejects, those theories which are mere survivals, and cannot 
stand the test of experiments. The distinction between 
Indian and western systems of medicine will then 
disappear.’’ If you agree that a unified system of 
medicine as indicated in the above passage is the ideal to 
be aimed at, what steps would you suggest for the fulfil, 
ment of such an ideal? 

6, Do you agree with the view that the curriculum 
of studies of indigenous medicine should include a study 

ojmodern scientific methods as illustrated by such subjects 
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of study as modern physics^ chemistry, and biology, as 
also a study on modern lines of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology, and surgery in all its branches ? 
If yon agree with the above view, in whole or in part, 
please favour the committee with a precis of the course 
of studies you would propose for students of indigenous 
medicine, with special reference to {a) the progressive 
standard corresponding for example, to the existing 
allopathic qualifications of Licentiate (L. M. P. of our 
allopathic Medical Schools), Graduate, Masterate and 
Doctorate (L.M.S., M.B., M.S., M.D., of our Universities). 
{1) The preliminary qualifications and periods of study for 
each of the standards proposed, {c) The medium or 
media of instruction'proposed. 

7. What are your views on the question of extending 
Medical Registration to Indigenous Systems of Medicine ? 
If you hold that such extension is necessary and desirable, 
please favour the Committee with your views regarding 
{a) the formation of a suitable Registration Board for 
admitting competent practitioners into the medical register, 
{b) any changes in, or additions to, the existing legislation 
on Medical Registration. 

8. What is your opinion regarding the comparative 
cost of treatment, according to allopathic and indigenous 
systems ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

9. What, in your opinion, are the causes of decay of 
the indigenous systems of medicine ? Kindly favour the 
committee with your suggestions for revival ? 

10. Please state your views as to how the indigenous 
systems of medicine can be fostered and prompted by (a) 
the State, {b) the local boards, (c) the Universities, (d) 
Pnvate pennies (individuals or association), 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

In these volumes the following abbreviations have been 
used for the names of authors and their books : 


Abbreviations. 

Names of Anthors and Book 

c. s. 

= Caraka Samhita 

s. s. 

== Susruta „ 

A. S. 

= Astanga Sariigraha 

A. H. S. 

= Astanga Hrdaya Samhita 

M. N. 
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Y. K. V. 
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V. M. K. 
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= JatukSrna „ 

P. S. 
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H. S. 

= Harlta 

K. S. 

= Ksarapaai „ * 

V. s. 

= Vrddha Su§ruta 

V. H. 

= ,3 Harlta 

V. B. 

= 3} Bhoja 

A. V. 

= Asva Vaidyaka 

AV. 

= Atharvaveda 
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RV. 

Rgveda 


YV. 

Yayur Veda 


SV. 

Sama Veda 


Ni. S. = 

Nivandha Samgraha 


T. C. 

Tattva Candrika 


K. K. 

Kartika Kundu 


D. 

Dallvanacarya 


O. = 

GayadEsa 


J. 

Jaijjatacarya 


H. 

Haricandra 


R. G. = 

Ravi Gupta 


A. D. = 

Aruna Datta 


S. K. D. = 

Siikautha Datta 


V. R. 

Vijaya Raksita 


R. S. S. = 

Rasendra S^ra Saingraha 


R. K. 

Rasendra Kalpadruma 

i i 

Si.. S. 

Sivadasa Sena 

1 ' 

B. M. 

Bhava Misra 

1 ,* 

V. J. = 

Vaidya Jivana 


Y. R. K. = 

Yogaxatnakara 


R. N. 

Raja Nighanta 


D. N. 

Dhanvantari Nirghantu 


M. P. N. = 

Madana Pala „ 


Y. T. 

Yoga Tarangini 


A. = 

Atreya 


A. 

Agnive^a 


R. P. 

Rasa Pradipa 


V.V.P. = 

Vramha Vaivarta Parana 


N. 

Navanitaka 


A. R. 

Ayurveda Ratnakara 
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CHAPTER V 

AGNI 

Agni, to whom next to Indra, are addressed the greatest 
number of hymns is one of the most important gods 
in the Rgveda. There he is described as the Purohita or 
Priest (i, 1, 1 ; 4,4, 10, la j 68, 55 j 94, 6 ; 127, 2 ; 128, 4 ; 
iii, 2,8; 3,2; 11,1; 13,3; 21, 3; 28, 8 ; v, II, 2), and 
as the King and the Superintendent of worship (i, 1,8; 
44, 8, 9 ; 65, 10 ; iii, 3, 3 ; 9, 8 ; 27, 2 ; iv, 3, 1 ; viii, 43, 4 ; 
X, 52). Various functions are ascribed to him : He is Hotri 
(i, 1, 1; 12, 1; 13,4; 26,2, 5; 31, 8; 44,7; 45,7; 58,1; 
67,2; 76,2; 77, 1. ; 94, 6; 127, 1,2, 10 ; 128, 1 ; 141,12 ; 
143, 1 ; 144. 1 ; 149, 5 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 5, 1 ; 6, 6 ; 7, 6 ; 9, 9 ; 
iii, 1, 22 ; 2, 6, 15 ; 3, 2 ; 4, 4, 5 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 2 ; 7, 9 ; 9,9; 
11, 1; 14, 1 ; 17, 2, 5; 19,5; 21,1; 27,7; iv, 8, 4 ; 

V, 13, 3, 4; 20,3; vii, 16,5; x, 2,1; 91, 8-11), 

Adhvarju (i, 94, 6 ; iii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), the banner (iii, 3, 3 ; 
10, 4 ; 29, 5; vi, 2, 3) and the father of sacrifices (iii, 3, 4), 
Nestri (ii, 5, 5 ; x, 91, 10), Prasastri (ii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), 
Potri (i, 94, 6; ii, 5, 2; iv, 9, 3 ; vii, 16, 5 ; x, 91,10), 
Agnidh and Brahmana (x, 91, 10). 

He is described as the great (i, 36, 12 ; 79, 5 ; 94, 6 ; 
128, 4 ; 145,2 ; 188,1 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 6, 7 ; iii, 1, 22 ; 21, 4), the 
wise (i, 1 2, 1 ; 31, 2 ; 71, 10 ; 77, 3), and the purifier (i, 12, 
9, 10 : 95, 11 ; 142, 3 ; ii, 3, I'; 7, 4 ; iii, 2, 6 ; 5, 7 ; 10, 
8 -; 17. 1 ; 21,2 ; v, 23,4 ; 26, 1). He is called Tanunpat 
(i, 13, 2 ; 142, 2 ; 188, 2 ; iii, 4, 2 ; 29, 11 ; x, 110, 2), 
Narasamsa (i,13, 3 ; 142, 3 ; ii, 3, 2 ; iii, 29,11 ; v, 5, 2 = 

27 
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Avesta Nairyo-Sanha, t.e., praised by men), Jatavedas 
(i, 44, 4 ; 45, 3 ; 49, 5 ; 77, 5 ; 78, 1 ; 94, 1 j 99, 1 ,- 

1^7, 1 ; ii, 2, 1, 12 ; 4, 1 j iii, 1, 20, 21; 2, 8 ; 3, 8 ; 

6,6; 10,3; 11,4,8; 15,4; 17,2,4; 20,3; 21,1; 
22, 1 ; 23, 1 ; 2a, 5 ; 26, 7 ; 28, 1 — 4 ; 29, 2 ; iv, 1, 20 ; 
3, 1 ; 6, 11, 12 ; 12, 1 ; 14, 1 ; v, 4, 4, 10 ; 5, 1 ; 9, 1 ; 
22, 2; 26, 7), Vaisvanara (i, 39, 1 ; 49, 5, 6; 98, 1 3 ; 

iii, 2, 3; 26, 1 ; iv, 5, 1 ; V, 27, 1) and Vasu (i, 31,3; 
44, 3; 45,9; 79,5; 94,13; 127, 1 ; 143, 6 ; ii, 3, 4 ; 
7, 1 ; 9, 1 ; iii, 4, 1 ; 15, 3 ; 18, 2; 19, 3 ; iv, 5,15 ; 

12, 6; V, 3, 10 ; 6, 1 ; 21, 2). He is Matarisvan (i, 96, 

4; 128, 2; 147,3; 148, 1 ; iii, 5, 8 ; 26, 2, 3 ; 29, 1 !}, 
Jaiabodha (i, 27, 10), Usig (iii, 3, 7, 8 ; 11, 2; 15, 3; 

27, 1); iv, 1, 15 ; 6, 11), Aiigira Rsi. (i, 31, 1,2 ; 74, 

5 ; 75, 2 ; 1 27, 2 ; iv, 9, 7 ; v, 8, 4 ; 10, 7 ; 21,1; ii, 

84, 4; 102, 17), Dvaivadasa (vii, 92, 2; viii, 103,2), 
and Trasadasyavam (viii, 19, 22). 

Eu reUtionsMf iciili the other gods . — Agni is 
identified with the following gods: — Mitra (i, 94, 13; 
ii, 1, 4 ; iii, 5, 4, 8 ; v, 3, 1 ; vii, 12, 3) ; Varuua 
(ii, 1, 4 ; iii, 5, 4 ; v, 3, 1 ; vii 12, 3) ; Tvastri (ii, 1, 5), 
Indra (ii, 1, 3, 6, 5 ; iii, 9, 2 ; v, 3, 1) ; Indra and 

Yayu (Nirukta, vii, 5) ; Vispu (ii, 1, 3 ; Nir, xii, 

19) ; Aryaman (ii, 1, 4 ; v, 3, 2) ; Anisa (ii, 1, 4) ; 
llbbus (iii, 5, 6) ; Rudra (i, 27, 10 ; iii, 2, 5 ; v, 3, 3) ; 
Aditi (i, 94, 15) ; ViSvadeva (i, 3, 4); Bharata (i, 96,8 ; 
ii, 7, 1) ; Aditya (ii 3, 4) • Brahmanaspati ; Vidbatr (ii, 1, 
3) ; Visvasam (v, 22, 2) ; Asura (iv, 2, 5 ; v, 12, 1 ; 15, 
1 ; vii, 2, 3 ; 6, 1 ; 13, 1 ; 30, 3) ; Pusana ; Savitr ; 
Bhaga; Hotra; Bbaratl; Ha and Sarasvatl (i, 164, 46 ; 
ii, 1,3-7 ; iii, 5, 4; v, 3, 1-3 ; vii, 12, 3 ; x, 8, 5). 

They ea.ll him (Sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
ete. ; that which is one they call it variously Agni, 
Yama, Matarisvan (Bv. i, 164, 46). In v, 3, 1-2, the 


AGNI 


m 





altar-fire Agiii is ealled Varuna and Indra ; in him are said 
to live all the gods. See also x, 114, 5; aad iii, 38, 7, 
where reference to various forms of Agni is given. 

Agni becomes Varuna in the evening, rising in the 
morning he is Mitra, becoming Savitr he moves through 
the air, and as Indra he glows in the middle of the sky (Av, 
xiii, 3, 13). Agni is said to be the mouth of the Adityas, 
the tongue of the gods (ii, 1, 13, 14), and the companion 
of the Eatisak or bounteous gods (ii, 1, 13), Through 
him, not only the gods, but even the mortals taste their 
drinks (ii, 1, 14), Agni is said to bring Varuna, Indra, 
and the Maruts to the ceremony (x, 75, 11) ; he worships 
them (vii, 11, 3; viii, 91, 16; x, 7, 6), obeys their 
commands (x, 52, 1) and shares the adoration which they 
receive (i, 36, 4 ; ii, 2, 1). He is often prayed for to eat 
the offerings (iii, 2i, 1 ; 28, 1-6) and drink the Soma juice 
(i, 14, 10 ; 19, 9 ; 21, 1, 3) with Indra (vii, 93, 6 ; viii, 38, 
4, 7-9). He is worshipped by Varuna, Mitra, the Maruts 
and 3,339 gods (iii, 9, 9 ; 1 1', 4 ; x, 69, 9). He helps 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryamau (i, 141, 9). 

JTis Parents. — Agni is said to be the son of Heaven and 
Earth (i, 140, 7 ; iii, 2, 2 ; 3, 11 ; 25, 1 ; x, 1, 2 ; 2, 7 ; 
46,9), of Tvastr (i, 95, 5; iii, 7,4; x, 46,9; see 
Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie i, 5-^2 seg^., Bergaigne, 
Eel Ved., vii, 26, 6 ; iii, 47, seg., x, 2, 7), of Ha (iii, 29, 3), 
and also as the gbrta-sprinkling offspring of Manu (i, 45, 1). 
Agni, the hidden god (i, 95,4; iii, 1, 9, 14 ; 5, 10; 9, 5 ; 
v. 11, 6), is said to be of twofold births, — celestial and 
terrestrial (i, 47, 4, 5). The terrestrial birth refers to the 
generation of Agni by means of friction between two 
kindling sticks, aranis (i, 68, 2; 1^7,4; iii 29, 1,2, o ; 23, 
2, 3 ; V, 9, 3 ; vii, 1,1; viii, 23, 25 ; x, 5, 3 ; 7, 5 ; 49, 
15 ; 24, 4), one the father, the other the mother. Thus his 
two mothers are described to be the two kindling sticks 
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128, 141, 4). Sometimes Agni is said to 

be born with the fingers which twirl the sticks (iii, 26, 3 ; 
iv, 6, 8 ; X, 4, 6) which die when he is born (x, 71^ 4). 
He is also said to have three births ; — one in the sea as 
sun (x, 5, 7), one in the heaven as lightning, and one in 
the waters (i, 95, 13 ; x, 45, 3). He is described as the 
child of water (i, 143, 1; 144, 2; 145,5; ii, 1,1; 
iii, 1, 3; 3, 5 ; 5, 3 ; 9, 1, 2, 4; 11, 12 ; vii, 9, 3 ; x, 2, 
7; 91, 6); or its grandson (x, 8, 5). In x, 51, he is said 
to have been de^red by the gods to come out of water 
and plants on a promise of his long life and a share in 
the sacrifice. He is also said to have been born out of 
heaven, out of the water and the stone, out of the forests 
and. herbs (ii, 1, 1; iii, 1,13). Indra is said to have 


generated him between two clouds or stones (ii, 12,3). 
Bhrgu discovered (x, 4, 6, 2) and worshipped him in the 
abode of the waters (ii, 4, 2; iii, 1, 3), appointed him 


as messenger (i, 71, 4), and placed him among men 
(i, 58, 6; 143, 4; iv, 7, 1, 4; vi, 15, 2). Angirasa 
discovered Agni (v, 11, 6), and the Ahgirasa family intro- 
duced and extended the fire worship (i, 71, 3, 3). Another 
account .«ays that Matarisvan produced the hidden one 
(i, 60, 1; 71, 4 j 93, 6 j 141, 3 j 143, 2 j iii, 5, 10; 9, 5; 
vi, 8, 4 ; s, 46, 9) and brought Agni from the gods (iii, 
9, 5) in the sky (x, 5, 7) and gave him as a gift to 
Bhrgn who, in his turn, gave him to Mann. In Rv. vi 
16, 13, we find that Atharvan Rsi first produced fire 
“ Thee, ^Agm, from out the sky Atharvan twisted."’ (See 
X, 21, 5.) This reminds us of the Greek -Pra- 
mantheus or Prometheus, the son of Titan lapetns and 
Clymene He stole fire from heaven and brought it to 

P»do» to Promofc® „ith » bot: th.t 'jM with 


I 
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all sorts of evils. His brother Epimetheos married 
Pandora^ who opened her box and let evils, trouble and 
diseases hitherto unknown spread over the earth. Hope 
alone remained in the box. 

^No pow’r the pride of mortals can eontroul : 

Prone to new crimes, by strong presumption driven, 

With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole 
Celestial fire, and bore it down horn heaven ! 

The fatal present brought on mortal race 
An army of diseases; death began 

With vigour then to mend his halting pace, 

And found a most compendious way to man.’’^ 

Horace, Carm, 1, x. 

In vi, 16, 14, Dadhiei, the son of Athavan is said to 
have kindled fire. Trita, the son of Vibhuvasa, received 
Agni on land (x, 46, 8). 

The Atharvans were so called as they were appointed 
to take care of the sacrificial fires : from Atharya = fire. 
The Persian fire-priests held similar functions as Atharvans. 
The fire-god of the ancient Iranians was Atar (See 
Rogozin’s Story of Medea^ pp. 180-15*^ ; x, 46, 2, 9.) 
Some declare that Bhadryasva first kindled fire, and 
so he is called Agni Bhadryasva' (x, 6^, 1). He is 
sometimes described as the son of Vala or Strength (iii, 14, 
1) or his grandson (ii, 6, 2). He is also said to have 
been generated by Dans (x, 45, 8), by the Dawn (vii, 78, 
8), by Indra and Visnu (vii, 99, 4), by Tvasta (x, 2, 7), 
and by the gods (vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 91, 17; x, 46, 9) who 
placed him among men (i, 36, 10 ; ii, 4, 3 ; vi, 16, I ; 
vii, 7, 5; viii, 73, 2) as a light to the Aryan people 
(i, 59, 1 ). For his three-fold origin see Ev., i, 95, 3; 
iii, 26, 7=:Vaj. S, xvii, 66 ; v, 4, 8; vii, 39, 8 ; x, 45, 1 
=Vaj. S.. xii* 18; x, 5, 6, = S. V., 1, 65) and for twofold 
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origin, see i, 60, 1 ; 140, 2 ; 149, 2, 3 ; ii, 9, 3 ; vii, 43, 28. 
Agni’s three-fold birth represents “ the first triality, which, 
philosophically, is interpreted as a trinity ” (Hopkins) 
in later times : the sectarian trinity where Visnu is the 
snn, and Endra, the lightning. 

Varuna is described as his brother (iv, 1, 2) and Indra 
his twin brother (vi, 59, 2). Svaha is his wife and Uaa, 
his daughter (i, 71, 5). 

Agni is compared to a delightful new-born infant 
(i, 69, 4), which like spirits, is difficult to catch (i, 168, 

2 X, 7, 5 ; 49, 15). He consumes his parents 

after birth (x, 79, 4). He does not suckle her mother’s 
breasts (x, 115, 1 ) but is nourished by oblations of 
clarified butter (iii, 21, 1, 3) which is his food (i, 7, 6 ; 
iii, 17, 1 ; 27, 5 ; v, 11, 3 ; 14, 6 ; vii, 3, I ; viii, 39, 3 ; 

43, 10, 22; X, 69, 1, 2 ; 118, 4, 6 ; 122, 2 ; Av., i, 7, 2), 

his eyes (iii, 26, 7) and his hairs (viii, 49, 2). He is 
butter-backed (v, 4, 3 ; 37, 1; vii, 2,4; x, 122, 4), 
shines with butter (iii, 18 ; v, 11, 1 ; x, 21, 7) and issues 
from butter (ii, 3,11; v, 8, 6). He is all devouring 
(\dii, 44, 26) and is also fed by wood (ii, 7, 6 ; vii, 3, 4; 
X, 45, 8 ; 79, 7). He swallows his food without mastica- 
tion (x, 79, 1, 2). 

ffis appearance. — He is the never-ageing (i, 27, 9 ; 
53, 4 ; 143, 3 ; 14 1, 4 ; 146, 2, 4 ; iii, 2, 2 ; 6, 4 ; 7, 7), 

immortal (i, 26, 9 ; 31, 7 ; 44, 6, 11 ; 58, 1 ; 72, 6; 

77, 1; ii, 10, 1, 2 ; iii, 1, 18; 2, 11 ; 3, 1 ; 11, 2; 17, 4; 
27, 5,7; iv, 11,5; v, 4, Id; 14,2; 18,5; vi, 9, 4; 
vii, 4, 4; viii, 60, 11; x, 79, 1), young (vi, 7,7), god 
(i, 26, 10; 31, 8; 36, 6, 15; 44, 4; 145, 3; 
147, 2 ; 189, 2, 4 ; ii, 7, I ; iii, 9, 6 ; 19, 4 ; 23, 1 ; iv. 2, 
10; 4,6; 12,4; v, 1, 10). He is described as having 
four eyes (i, 31, 13), or hundred eyes (i, 128, 3), or 
thousand eyes (i, 79,12). He is long-tailed (i, 27, 1) 
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with the banner o£ smoke (i, 23, 11 ; 41, 3 ; 94, 10 ; 
hi, 10, 4 ; 11, 3 ; V, il, 3 ; 48, 4 j 44, 10 ; x, 4, 5 ; 12, 2). 
His hairs are the terrible (i, 36, 10, 20) blazing (i, 45, 6 ; 
hi, 14, I ; 17,1; 27, 4 ; v, 8, 2 ; vi, 41, 10) red flames 
(i, 36, 9 ; hi, 14, 1 ; 17, 1 ; 27, 4 ; v, 8, 2)— the grass- 
consuming sparks (i, 94, 1), with which as the forest — fire, 
when driven by wind, he shears the hairs of the earth (i, 58, 
4, 5 ; 65, 4, 8 ; 67, 1) like a barber shaving a beard 
(x, 142, 4), carves the wood (i, 27,4) and eats and chews 
with his sharp jaws the forests (i, ; 43, 5 ; ii, 2, 5 ; 4, 5, 6, 
which are rendered black by his tongue (i, 148,5; vi, 41, 
10; 60, 10; X, 79, 2). Agni is therefore described as 
the bird of forests (iii, 8, 1, 3, 6, 11). He is without 
head and foot (iv, 1, 11) but is sometimes represented as 
having a burning head (vii, 3, 1), or three heads with seven 
tongues and seven rays (i, 146, 1 ; ii, 5, 2). His face is 
turned everywhere (i, 97, 8). He shakes his thousand 
horns (i, 79, 2; 140,6; v, 2, ). He is gay, beautiful 
and blameless (i, 81,9; 94,7; 148, 3; 144, 7). He is 
formed of gold (iv, 3, 1 ; x, 20, 9) and he has golden 
beard (v, 7, 7). His teeth are sharp (i, 79, 6 ; 14, 3, 5 ; 
iv, 5, 4 ; 15, 5 ; viii, 19, 22), burning (i, 58, 5 ; vii, 23, 4 
and brilliant (v, 7, 7), — the golden (v, 2, 3) and iron 
grinders (x, 87, 2) are set in sharp and consuming jaws 
(viii, 49, 13 ; x, 79, 1), the sharp iron (x, 87, 2) teeth (i, 79 
6) set in fierce jaws (i, 36, 16 ; 58, 5). His two teeth 
(x, 87, 3), strong as iron (x, 87, 2) cut the Baksasas, 
especially the cannibals, and those who steal cow’s milk 
(x, 187, 16). 

Forms of Agni. — Agni is the altar-fire. The other 
fires are verily Agni’s branches (i, 59, 1 ; vii, 1, 14 ; 
viii, 19, 33), He has hundred manifestations and shines 
like the sun (i, 49,3; vii, 3,6; 8,4; x, 91, 4). As 
sun, he is the bright great splendour of dawn (i, 94, 5 ; 
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146; 4; v, 17; the solar hero (ii, 2; 1). He, as 
mooB, determines the season of the dwellers on earth 
(i; 95, 3). He assumes the fierce appearance which 
is above, i.e., lightning (i, 95, 8). His triple existence 
is explained hy his three -fold manifestations : Sun in 
heaven, lightning in the atmosphere and as fire on the 
earth (x, 88). In this hymn Sun is identified with Agni 
(v, 6; Yaska in Nirukta, vii, 27, 28). 

The As^oi in this earth has also three forms. He is 
caled Kravyad and is besought to burn the body of the 
dead in such a way as not to destroy it completely 
(i; 162; 20 ; x, lb, 4) but to send the soul to the Fathers 
in the world of the righteous. In x, 16, 9, 10, such 
a funeral Agni is spoken of as an object to be repelled. 
In Vaj. S.; i, 17; Agni is prayed to drive away two of 
his own forms: Kravyad (=:devourer of dead flesh or 
funeral fire) and Amad ( = devourer of raw flesh or 
culinary fire) and to bring Yaya yogyah or sacrificial fire. 
Compare also Vaj. S,, xviii; 51. In Taitt. S., ii, 5, 8, 6, 
we have three forms of fire mentioned : Hayavahana 
for Devas ; Kavyavahana for the Pitrs (Fathers) and 
Saharakstah for the A suras. 

Eis poiver . — He is the divine monarch, strong as Indra 
(vii, 6, 1); the king of all treasures which dwell in the 
mountains, in the earth, in the herbs, in the waters, in the 
sky and among men (i, 59, 3 ; 72, I ; vii, 6, 7 ; 9, 3 ; x, 4, 

I j t), 6; 91, 3). He is the giver of wealth (i, 46,1, 8; 
127, 11), the priest (x, 110, 11; 150, 4) and the swift 
(x, 6, 4) messenger of the gods (i, 36, 3-5 ; 44, 7, 11; 
72, 7 ; 183, 1 ; ii, 6, 6; iii, .3, 2 ; 5, 2 ; 6, 5 ; 11,2 ; iv, 2, 2 ; 
8, 1; V, 11, 4; Taitt. Br., ii, 4, 1,6; Taitt. Sam., ii, 5, 
8, the carrier of oblations (i, 36, 10; 72, 7; iii, 9, 6; 
iJ; 2; V, 25, 4) and the law-giver of the gods (i. 31, 
2; 10; 15, 3). Agni is the bond of communication 
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between gods and men (i, 1^2, 1,2, 4, 8; 27, 4; 36, 
3-5 ; 44, 2, 3, 5, 9, 12 ; 58, 1 ; 74, 4, 7 ; 188, 1 ; ii, 6, 
6,7; 9,2; 10,6; iii, 6, 5 ; 9,8; 11, 2; 17, 4; 21, 1, 
5; iv, 1, 8; 2,3; 7, 8; 8,2,4; v, 8, 6 ; 21,3; vi, 15, 
840 ; vii, 11, 4 ; 16, 4 ; 17, 6 ; viii, 19, 21 ; 23, 18, 19 ; 

39,1,9; 44,3; x, 4, 2 ; 46, 10 ; 91, 11 ; 122, 7). He 

is god among gods (i, 31, 9 ; 91, 13), bull among animals 
(i, 31, 5 ; 58, 4, 5 ; 79, 2 ; 128, 3 ; 140, 6, 10 ; 141, 2 ; 
145, 2 ; ii, 1, 3 ; 3, 11 ; 9, 2 ; iii, 4, 3 ; 6, 5 ; 7, 6, 7 ; 
15, 3; V, 2, 12; 12, 1). He kills many enemies in 
battle with a few companions (i, 31, 6). His weapons 
are sharp (iv, 4, 4; 5, 3), He slew the Dasyus and 
Raksasas (iii, 15, 1 ; vii, 13, 1 ; 15, 10 ; viii, 23, 3 ; 

43, 26; X, 87, 1, 2, 5 ; 9, 14) and cut down Sambara. 

He defeated the Ranis (vii, 6, 3 ; 9, 2) and drove away 
the Dasyus (i, 59, 2 ; vii, 5, 6 ; x, 69, 6). He killed 
Jarutha, bringing him out of water (x, 80, 3). Like 
Indra, he is also said to be the slayer of Vritra 
(iii, 20, 4) and destroyer of cities (i, 59, 6; 78,4; 
vi, 16, 14, 39, 48 ; vii, 5, 3 ; 6, 1, 2 ; viii, 63, 4 ; Av., 
iv, 23, 5 ; vii, 110, 1). Agni protected Atri, Bharadvaja, 
Gavisthira, Kanva and Tryasdasyu in battlefield (x, 150, 
5). He is fearful like an army let loose (i, 66, 8; 
142, 4 ; 143, 5). He roars like thunder (vii, 3, 6 ; viii, 
91, 5 ; X, 45, 4), like the wind (viii, 91,5) and like a lion 

(iii, 2, 11). His flames roar like the waves of the sea 

(i, 44, 12) and terrify the birds when he devours grasses 
(i, 94, 10, 11). He resounds as the Maruts and as 
lightning (i, 143, 5) and is the conqueror of thousands 
(i, 188, 1). 

Divine honours. — He is said to have produced the 
two worlds ' and upheld} the earth and sky (i, 67, 3, 5 ; 
iii, 5, 10) and kept them apart (i, 96, 4 ; iii, 5, 10 ; 

6, 5 ; vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2, 3 ; vii, 5, 4, 6). He formed the 

28 
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luminaries of heaven (vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2) and placed the 
sun in the sky (x, 56, 4). He adorned the sky with 
stars (i, 68, 5, 10) and caused the sky to roar (i, 
!51, 4). He is said to bestow vigour (i, 166, 4) and to 
grow up with might within the plants, within the 
children and within the sprouting grass (i, 67, 9 ; 95, 
10). He begot Mitra (x, 8, 4) ; and created all creatures 
that move (x, 88, 4). He is the head of the sky and 
the centre of the earth (i, 69, 2; vi, 7, 1; vii, 44, 16; 
X, 88 , 5). Before him, the men tremble (ii, 8, 3 ; 9, 1 = 
li'aj. S. xi, 36; vi, 7, 5; vii, 44, 25; 92, 3) and the 
gods fear him (vi, 9, 7). He sees all creatures (iii, 55, 10 ; 


X, 187, 4), knows the births of gods and men (i, 70, 1, 3 ; 

iii, 4, 11 ; vi, 15, 3) and the secrets of mortals (viii, 39, 

6 ). He destroys darkness (i, 94, 7 ; 140, 1 ; x, 88 , 2 ) 
as he is brilliant (i, 27, 6 ; 140, 1 ; ii, 10 , 2 ; v, 2 , 8 ; 

26, 2 ; vi, 10, 3 ; 15, 2 ; vii, 9, 3 ; 12, 1 ; 15, 10 ; viii, 19, 

2; 23,20; 4, 3,31), 

Agnih chariot and horses.— Eis beautiful ear (ii, 3 , 9 ; 

iv, 2 , 4) is made of gold (iv, 1 , 8 ). As he drives his 

two ruddy, red, wind-driven horses called Rohita, yoked 
to his chariot (i, 94, 10 ; ii, 6 , 5 ; ] 0, 2 ; iii, 6 , 6 ) which 
is variegated (x, 1, 5), and luminous (i, 140, 1 ; 141, 12 ; 

iii, 5, 3; v, 1, 11; x, 1, 5) like lightning (iii, 14, 1 ) 

he bellows like a bull ( 1 , 94, 10 , 11 ). His path and wheels 
are marked by blackness (ii, 4, 6 ■ vi, 10, 4 ; vii, 8 , 2 ; 
vui, 23, 19). His horses are butter-backed, wind-driven 
and active, and assume all forms (i, 14 fi 19 . ap; 

91. 10. 141, 19.:.ii,4,OM0, 

^ 9 ; VI, 16, 43 ; vu, 1 6, 2 ; viii, 43, 16 ; x, 7, 4 ; 70, 2), 
His horses are said to have seven tongues (iii, 6 , 2 ). He 
comes, seated in his car (iii, 4 , 11 ; vii, n, j . 5 . jq 
to the sacrificial altar alone (x, 70, 2 ) or in cominy 
with other gods (i, 14, 12 ; iii, 6 , 6 , 9 ; viii, 64, 1). 
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Agni and 7ii$ votaries . — Agni has taken np his abode 
among men as their guest or Atithi (i, 4; 58; 6; ii, 

4, 1 ; iii, 2, 2 ; iv, 1, 20 ; v, 1, 8 ; 8, 2 ; 18, 1 ; vi, 2, 7 ; 
15, 1, 4 ; vii, 8, 4 ; viii, 73, 1 ; x, 10, 5 ; 91, 2 ; 92, 1). 
He is the lord, protector and leader of the people (i, 12, 
2; 26, 7; 31, 11; 96,4; ii, 1, 8; hi, 11,5). He is 
their father, mother, brother, son and friend (i, 26, 3 ; 
31, 10 ; 14, 16 ; 75, 4 ; 161, 1 ; ii, 1, 9 ; vi, 1, 5 ; v, 4, 
2; viii, 43, 16; 64, 16; x, 7, 3). He is guardian and 
father, even of the weak (i, 31, 14) and accepts hymns 
even of the poor (i, 31, 13). He supports men (i, 59, 1 
iv, 5, 1) and has ^ grouped men in dwelling places ^ (hi, 1 
17). He is their house-priest. He is called Grhapati 
or master of the house (i, 12, 6 ; 36, 5 ; 60, 4 ; v, 8, 2 
vh, 15, 2), Vispati or lord of men and raja or king of 
men (i, 59, 5 ;.ii, 1, 8 ; iii, 10, 1 ; v, 4, 1 ; vi, 7, 1 ; vh, 

5, 1 ; viii, 43, 24). 

His worshippers turn to him (x, 91, 3) with glad 
hearts (viii, 43, 31). They prosper and live long (vi, 2, 4, 
5; 5, 5 ; 10, 3 ; 13, 4 ; 15, 11 ; vii, 11, 2 ; viii, 19, 5, 6 ; 
44, 15; 73, 9). He is protector and friend of the man 
who serves him (iv, 2, 6 ; 4, 10 ; x, 79, 5). He gives him 
riches (i, 1, 3; 31, 10 ; 36, 4) and abundant food (i, 27, 7) 
and makes him unconquerable (viii, 23, 15) in battle. He 
preserves men from calamities (iii, 20, 4; v, 4, 9 ; vii, 12, 
2). He is the source of all blessings (vi, 13, 1) and is like 
water in a desert (x, 4, I). He satisfies his votaries with 
riches, food, deliverance, sons, etc. (i, 12, 8, 9 ; 36,12; 
58, 8, 9 ; ii, 4, 8 ; 7, 2, 3 ; 9, 5 ; lii, 1, 21 ; 16, 5 ; iv, 2, 
20 ; 3, 14 ; 11, 6 ; v, 3, 11 ; vi, i, 12 ; 4, 8 ; 5, 7 ; 6, 7; 
vii, 5, 13, 19). His worshippers prayed for his protection 
inside a house having hundred iron walls (i, 189, 2 ; vi, 
48, 8 ; vii, 3, 7 ; 15, 14 ; 16, 10) and forgiveness for folly 
against Aditi (iv, 12, 4; vii, 93, 7) and Yaruna (iv, 1,4). 
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In vii, 19, *^5 and 44, 23, his worshippers assured Agni of 
every help if they mutually changed their places. Let 
us be united with thy favour which bestows strength " is 
the prayer of the Seers (i, 31, 8) whose invocations the 
god hears (viii, 143, 23). 

He is prayed to strike down the malevolent, the enemy 
of his worshippers (iv, 4, .4 ; vi, 8, 5 ; Av., iii, 1;, 1 ; 2, 

1 ; vi, 120, 1) in battle (vii, 43, 21 ; 73, 8 ; viii, 11, 8, 
9). He saved Jaratkarna (x. 80, 2) and Atri when he fell 
in a hot well (x, 80, 2). 

Agni as a pkgsician.—ln the following hymns we find 
references to the skill of Agni as a physician who cured 
diseases. In Rv., i, 12, 7, Agni is said to be the god who 
drives away diseases. Agni saved Dirghatamas, the 
blind son of MamatS from distress (i, 141, 3 ,• iv, 4, 
13; MBH. 1,4179 seq., ed. Calc. ; Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, ii, 145). He is prayed to prolong life (i, 

94, 16; iv, 12, 6) and he lengthened Praskanva’s 

life that he may reach old age (i, 44, 6). In i, 189, 
3, the poet prays ; “ Agni 1 Drive away from us all 
plagues and in i, 94, 15, he is prayed to grant 

sinlessness in health and wealth. In Rv., vii, 50, 2, Agni 
is prayed to remedy the poison Vandana which forms at 
the nodes of trees, and which causes swelling of knees and 
ankles. Agni is invoked to bestow a renowned son (v, 25, 
5j. In i, 71, 10, he is prayed to prevent old age. In 

Av., V, 28, 1 : Agni is thus invoked : Thou art a physi- 

cian (bhisaj), a maker of remedy (bhesaja) ; by thee may 
we gain cow, horse, man (purusa)” — Whitney. In 29, 13 : 
we find a prayer : ‘^Make him, O Agni, exuberant, sacrificial 
(medhya), free from Yaksma ; let him live.’’ In 30, 14 : 

With breath, 0 Agni, with sight unite him ; associate him 
with body, with strength ; thou understandest immortality 
(amrta), let him. not now go.” The purifying property 
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of Agni is hinted at vi, Let Vaisvanara (Agni) hj 

his rays purify us, tha wind, lively with mists by his 
breath ” (L) Take ye hold upon that (f) of Vaisvanara 
in order to splendour, becoming cleansed, clear and 
purifyingd’ In Rv., iv, 12, 4, fire is said to purify as water 
purifies a man from dirt and sin. xAgni is invoked for 
relief from insanity (vi, 111) and to put out snake’s 
poison (x, 4, 26). 

In vii, 1, 7, Agni is said to cure diseases by reducing 
high temperature. In vii, ], 20, 22, he is prayed to purify 
our food. Prayers are offered to Agni to give his votaries 
productive virility (vii, 2, 9). He causes the women to 
deliver many heroic sons (x, 80, I). Through his kind- 
ness Rsi Numedha got a son (x, 80, 3). 

In the Mahabbarata x4gni is said to have cured 
indigestion of the gods and the Fathers, caused by 
eating excessive rice-offerings in Sraddha (Anusasanika 
Parvadhyaja, Ch. 92). 

His char ad er , — He is pure; he is truthful (i, 73, 2; 

76, 5; vii, 7, 6). He is kind to his friends; and is 
always accessible to the poor. He is the upholder of 
religious order. He lights the earth, gives life and sup- 
ports men. His deep sympathy for mortals at once | 

destined him to surpass other gods and to become the j 

popular god of the Vedie Hindus. 

Agni is also invoked with other gods : especially with 
Indra afc Indragni (i, 21; 108; 109; iii, 12,25,4; v, 

27, 6 ; 86 ; vi, 59 ; 60 ; vii, 93 ; 94). They are both 
described as thiuiderers, slayers of Vrttra (viii, 38, 

4; i, 108, 3 ; Bergaigne ii, 295 ; viii, 8, 9) and shaker of 
cities (iii, 12, 4, 6; vi, 59, 3; 60, 3; vii, 93, 1-4,- viii, 

38, 2). In vii, 94, 7, they are prayed for help. They 
are called Asvina ” or horse-men (i, 109, 4), the two 
'' rtvija ” or priests (viii, 38, 1), Indras or the two Indras 
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and the two Agnis (vi, 60, 1). They are correlative 
deities and are conceived as one joint deity like the two 
Asvins. 

Agni and Soma : i. 96. 

Agni and Maruts : viii, 103. 

Agni and Sun : x, 88. 

Agni, Sun and Vayu : x, 136. 

In the Rg-veda the following hymn^s are addressed to 
Agni : — 

i, l; 2; 13; 26; 27; 31; 36; 44; 45; 58-60; 65-79; 
94-99; 127; 128; 140-150; 188; 189. 

ii, 1-10. 

iii, 1-29, 

iv, 1-15. 

v, 1-28. 

vi, 1-16; 48, MO; 59; 60. 

vii, 1-17; 50, 3; 93; 94; 104, 10. 

viii, 11 ; 19 (except 26, 27, 34, 35) ; 23 ; 38 ; 39 ; 40 ; 
43 ; 44; 56 ; 58 ; 60 ; 72 ; 75 ; 84 ; 102 ; 103. 

X, 1-8; II, 12; 15, 11-14; 16; 20; 45; 46; 53; 69; 
79; 80; 87 ; 88 ; 91; 110; 115; 118; 122; 124; 125; 
140; 142; 150; 156; 187; 188; 191,1. 

In a hymn to Agni, in the Markandeya Purana, Sect, 
99, vv. .52 ff, the seven tongues of Agni are thus described : 
(1) Kali, the final destroyer, (2) Karall, the cause of the 
great mundane dissolution, (3) Monojava, the quality of 
lightness, (4) Sulohita, aceomplisher of the desire of crea- 
tures, (5) Sudhuinravarna, the ioflietor of diseases on 
living beings, (6) Sphulingini, the loveliest of all, 7. 
Visva, bestower of blessings on living beings. The seven 
shafts of Agni are also referred to in the i7th verse of this 
hymn. 

In the Mun(|uk Upanisad i, 2, 4, the seven flickering 
tongues of the fire are mentioned : Kali (the black one), 
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Karali (the terrific), Manojava (swift as mind), Sulohita 
(the red one), Sudhumravarna (of purple colour), Sphu- 
lingini (emitting sparks) and Visvarupi (all-shaped). Of 
these names, Kali and Karali are well known to us as the 
names of Siva’s consorts. 

In the Grhya Samgraha, (pp. 782-3), the seven tongues 


and their functions are 

1. Karali 

described : 

for eating 

Raksasas 

3^ 

Dhumini 


*3 

Asuras 

8. 

Sveta 


)> 

Nagas 

4. 

Lohita 


73 

Pisacas 

5. 

Maha Lolita 


33 

Gandharvas 

6. 

Suparna 

5J 

33 

Yama 

7. 

Padmaraga 

}) 

33 

Devas 



VATA AND VAYU. 


The Vata or Vayu is tlie wiud-god iu the Vedas. He 

is often invoked with Indra (i, 2, 4 : 14, 3 ; 33, 3 ; 135, 4). 
The three daily Soma oblations are made chiefly to Indra 
and Vayu. There is some difference between Vata and 
Vayu : Vata is the wind, and Vayu is the wind-god. 
A similar differentiation also occurs in the case of the 
Surya, Sun and Savita, Sun-girl. The Vata is the same as 
the Scandinavian Woden. This deity, as it was known 
to the Iranians and Teutons, must be one of the primitive 
gods of the Aryans. The Greek and Latin names, tan 
and Pavonius correspond to the Sanskrit word Pavana, 
another name of Vayu. Vayu is one of the god in the 
Zend A.vesta, where he is prayed for by Thrataon (Sanskrit 
Traitan) for conquering Aiidathak(Ahi, Dahakiu Sanskrit). 
—Zetd Avesta.. Bam Yasti. Vayu is the power or god 
at the back of the Vata or wind. The Vayu is the loftier 
spiritual conception of Vata. But the terms used to 
describe Vayu are also applied in reference to Vata, 
the physical prototype of Vayu. In i, 143, 13, Vayu 
refers to the god, while in V, 19, 5, it represents the 

wind. 

Vayu is said to have sprung from the breath of Purusa 
(x, 90,13). He is also described to have been generated 
by the two worlds (vii, 90, 13). The Vayus are said to be 
the sons of Rudra (x, 93, 7). He is the son-in-law 
of Tvasta (viii,36, 31, 33). He begets the stormrgods 
Maruts, (i, 24, 4) from the rivers of heaven. He is 
attended by Pusan, Maruts and the Visva-devas (i, 143, 12). 
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Most of the hymns simply invite Vayu and Indm 
to oome to sacrifice on the same chariot (iv^ 46, £; 
48, 2 ; viii, 91, 5). Vayu alone, or with Indra gets the 
first drink of the Soma juice (i, 134, 1 ; 135, 1, 4; 139, 1 ; 
ii, 41, 3 ; iv, 46, 1, 2 ; 47, 2 ; v, 43, 3 ; 51, 4, 6 ; vii, 
f 0, 0 ; 91, 4 ; 92, 2 ; viii, 8, 26 ; 26, 23 ; x, 65, 9 ; 141, 4). 
Indra and Vayu are popular gods. The spiritual exaltation 
of these gods over the material phenomena is eharaeteris-* 
tic of the atmospheric and earthly gods. They are 
invoked together to come quickly to the sacrifice (i, 2, 5, 6) 
and to drink Soma there (i, 2, 4). 

According to Yaska (Nirukta, vii, 5), Agni is the 
representative of terrestrial gods ; Surya, of celestial gods ; 
and Indra and Vayu, of the gods of aerial or intermediate 
sphere. They had different names according to their 
functions as Hota, iidhvaryu, Brahma and Udgata. In 
V, 41, 4, the Vedic triad is Fire, Wind, and Indra ; (Trita 
of the sky) and in# x, 158, ff. Sun, "Wind and Fire form 
the triad (x, 136). 

He is beautiful in appearance (i, 2, 1 ; vii, 24), 
He rushes noisily (x, 100, 2). He is described to be 
swift, wise, and thousand-eyed ; and with Indra he is 
spoken of as touching the sky (i, 23, 2, 3), 

His shining car which touches the sky is made of 
gold (iv, 46, 3, 4). It is drawn by a pair of red or 
purple horses (i, 134, 3) or by several team of ninety-nine, 
or hundred, or thousand Niyuta horses (i, 134, 1 • 135, 
1, 3, 4 ; iv, 46, 2, 3 ; 47, 1 ; 48, 2, 4, 5 ; ii, 41, 1 ; vii, 
91, 5, -92, 1,5). 

In the family books, the three complete hymns to 
"Wind do not occur, and Indra is always associated with 
VEyu in all Ihe hymns (vii, 90-92 ; iv, 47-48). Similar 
association also occurs in i, 2, 4, 6 ; v. 51, 4, 6, 7, 10. In 
vi, 51, 12, he is associated with Soma. 
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HYMNS TO VAYU. 

Come, O Vayu, worthy of sight ! aod 
drink Soma juice* 

The priests have prepared Soma and are 
praying for you. 

Your words describing the properties of 
Soma juice go to the worshippers. 

O Indra and Vayu ! Come hither. Drops 
of Soma juice want you. 

You know Soma juice. Come soon. 

O ye two men ! Come near to Soma. 

Let the swift Niyuta horses bring you 
on your ear first among the gods to 
drink Soma. May you approve our 
hymns. 

May the delightful well-made Soma 
drops please you. Yonr Nijuta horses 
are bringing you to the altar. Your 
votaries are expressing their wishes 
before you. 

Vayu yokes two red horses to his chariot. 
As a lover awakes his sleeping sweet- 
heart, you awaken your votaries. You 
display heaven and earth and brighten 

Usa. 

For you the bright Usa spread out beauti- 
ful garments in their new rays. To you 
cow pours out her riches. You have 
brought Maruts from heaven. 

From you the Soma rush^ to waters. 
You protect men from fear of evil 
spirite and ro|)bers. 
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6 : O -Vayu, you are worthy to drink Soma 
first. The cows pour out butter and 
milk for you. 

135, 1 : O Vayuj come on your thousand Niyuta 
horses and drink Soma. The gods are 
waiting for you. 

2 : The Soma juice, purified and stimulating, 

men offer you ; yoke your horses 
and go away, being delighted 
with us. 

3 ; The priests have prepared pure Soma, 

which is your due. Come to our 
sacrifice on your horses. 

4 : You two, O Vayu and Indra, come here 

with riches and drink Soma. 

5 ; You are giver of food ; you come to 

drink Soma. 

6 : This Soma, purified through a sieve, is 

for you. 

7 : You both go to the house where Soma is 

being prepared, hymns are chanted, 
and g^ee is flowing. 

8 : You accept the oblations in this sacrifice. 

Cows are giving milk. May they not 
be weak and destroyed. 

9 : The young, strong and swift horses are 

carrying you. It is difficult to stop 
their motion. 

164, 44 : Three hairy beings annually inspect this 
earth in proper time. One shaves the 
earth (Agni ) ; a second, acts as her over^ 
seer (Sun) ^ and the third, is seen by 
his motion, his form is never seen 
(V5yu). 
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■* IT, 1 : Do you drink soma in this sacrifice as 

you are the first drinker. 

2 ) 

to ^ : Hymns to Indra and Vayu. 

I 33 55 55 

1 ; Come here on your chariot to drink 

Soma. 

*2 : Indra is your charioteer^ come to 

drink Soma. 

3 : The Earth and Heaven follow you^ 
come, etc. 

4 : May ninety-nine swift horses carry 
you, come, etc. 

5 : Harness hundred or thousand horses to 
the chariot. 

‘ Indra and Vayu, 

12 ! Hymns to Vayu and Soma. 

HYMNS TO VATA. 

Rv,, i, 186, 10 : Vata, like Yisnu, is free from 

malice. 

viii, 26, 20; : Harness your two horses and then 

come here to drink Soma. 

21 ; O Vayu,, the son-in-law of TvaftS, 

the lord of sacrifice, may we be 
maintained by you. 

22 ; I pray Vayu, the son-in-law of 

Tvasta, for riches. 

2S ! You bear the goodness of Heaven. 

Harness the horse to your 

, ^ chariot. 

24 : You are beautiful. I pray you to 

com® here* 


47 

48, 
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25 : Yon are the chief among the gods ; 

may you grant us food, water 
and work. 

46, 25 ; You are giver of riches and 
strength, I pray yon. 

26 : Drinker of shining and purified 

Soma. 

27 ; You, Prthusrava, wished to give 

me riches and so ordered your 
managers Aradva, Aksa, 
Nahusa, and Sukrtta. 

28 : The pure King, greater than 

Ueatya and Vapu, has sent 
us food on the back of horse, 
camel and dog, through your 
kindness. 

32 : I am a Brahman, I am keeper of 
of cows and horses. I take 
a hundred from the slave 
Yalvatha. These creatures 
belong to you. 

101, 9 : You come to our sacrifice. The 
white Soma in the sieve is 
for you. 

10 ; O Vayu with Niyuta horses, the 
Adhvaryu is carrying butter 
and Soma for you. 

X, 186, 2 : The Munis of Vatarasana family 
became gods and followed 
Vata. 

S ; We are mad after religious austeri- 
ties; we raise ourselves upon 
VSta, The men see our bodies 
only* 
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5 : 


7 : 


137, £ t 


3 : 


X, 141, 4 : 


0 : 

168, 1 : 


£ : 


3 : 


The Muni is like a horse of Vata, 
a companion of Vayu. He is 
liked by the Devas. 

When Kes! drinks water with 
Rudra, Vayu moves the 
water and breaks the hard 
snow-balls. 

The two Vatas blow even beyond 
the seas. Let one come to 
make you strong and let the 
other flow to destroy your 
sins. 

0 Vata, blow medicine towards 
this side. What is harmful 
take away hence. You are 
medicine in this world. You 
are messenger of the gods. 

It is a pleasure to invoke Indra, 
Vata and Vrhaspati ; may they 
be pleased to grant us riches. 

Excite Vata, Visnu, Indra to 
generosity. 

The chariot of Vata goes thunder- 
ing through the sky creating 
redness, or scattering the dust 
of the earth. 

The gusts of wind go towards the 
god who accompanies them 
on the same chariot as the 
king. 

He never rests when he moves in 
the sky. He is friend of waters 
and is the first-born. Where 
was he born ? 
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4 : He is the breath of the gods, 
the germ of the world. His 
roars are heard, but his form 
is not seen. Let iis worship 
him. 

186 ; 1 ; The Vata wafts as a medicine. 

May he be propitious and 
delightful. 

2 : You are our father, brother, and 

friend. Do thou allow us to 
live ! 

3 : From the treasure of immortality 

which is in your house, give us 
immortality, give us life. 

Sat. 8r., xi, 2, 3, 1 ; Brahma placed Vayu in the atmos- 
phere. 

vi, 1, 2, 1 : Prajapati connected himself as 
Agni with the Earth ; from 
this union sprang an egg, and 
thence Vayu ; next through 
Vayu he united himself with 
the Air (Antariksa, neuter), and 
again an egg was produced, 
and thence Aditya (Sun) — 
Muir. 

Nirukta, vii, 5 : There are only three deities : Agni 

on earth, Vayu or Indra in the 
atmosphere, and Surya in the 
sky. They receive many 
appellations according to their 
functions. 
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Authorship : Vayo is not known as the anthor 
of any medical book» He is said to ha¥e narrated 
the Vayu Parana consisting 24,000 slokat : 

He is also the speaker in the Siva Parana, which is also 
said, according to the Bhagavat Parana, to consist of 
24,000 slokas. 
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VRHASPATI. 

\^rhaspati is the same god as Brahmanaspati, the lord 
o£ Brahma or prayer (i, 40^ 5; ii, 23, 1,2; x, 98, 7). 
Hillebrandt identifies them with Moon ; and Muller, with 
' Agni ’ or Fire as Vrhaspati is red and golden, and considers 
the two gods as varieties o£ Agni. Roth considers them 
as Lord o£ Prayer or as impersonation o£ the power o£ 
devotion as Muir puts it. Hopkins supports Roth with 
the modification “ as the priestly abstraction o£ Indra,” or 
as a " sacerdotal Indra.” Weber holds the same view 
(Vajpeya Sacrifice, p. 15). Langlois considers Vrhaspati 
and Brahmanaspati as names o£ Agni (Trans. o£ Rv., Vol. 
I, pp, 249, 254, 578, notes, and Index, Vol. IV). Wilson 
also identifies Brahmanaspati with Agni (Intro. Trans. 
"Rv., Vol. I, p. xxxvii ; ii, 1, 3, 2; iii, 26, 2; v, 43, 12), and 
Vrhaspati with Indra (Intro., Vol, II, p. ix) as he sends 
rain and recovers cows, etc. (see also II, 30, 4). Sometimes 
fee is looked upon as a minor god (Rv., i, 190). 

His parefitage . — Vrhaspati is known to us as an ancient 
Rsi or sage, the sod of Angirasa (iv, 40, 1 ; vi, 73, 1 ; x, 
47, 6 ; 68, 2) and the preceptor of the Devas. He is the 
younger brother of Utathya. He is also said to be the 
offspring of the two worlds (vii, 97, 8), and the son of 
Tvastr (ii, 23, 17). He composed hymns in the Vedas 
(Rv, 71 ; 72). Another Vrhaspati is known as the author 
of a Dharmasastra ’’ or “ Law Book and the founder of 
the Varhaspatya School (4th century B.C.), There was also 
an author of some minor “ Jyotisa ” or Astronomical 
Tracts ” ; and other obscure authors of that name are 
also known. See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum.*^ 
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There is no iVrhaspati known to ns as the author 
of any medical text book, though in the Bower MS. the 
following formula is distinctly ascribed to him 

I m: %t?| 

A Prescription of A^rhaspati for Promoting Bulki- 
ness^ : — 

Take Asvagandha wine ( Withania Bomnifera) with its 
roots, leaves and flowers, grown in ground undisturbed by 
the sound of ploughs, or the din of battles faiight with 
clubs and discusses and make it into fine powder. Of this, 
one may take a Yidalpada, every day, as a linetus with 
clarified butter, and follow it up with a drink of milk. 
When it is digested, one should eat one^s food with milk. 
By coiitimdng this treatment for a period of twenty-one 
nights (or three weeks) a pei'son will become strong and 
stout : so says Vrhaspati.’^ 

In Cakra Datta, Suresvara Ghrta is ascribed to Jivakaj 
and by Jivaka, Sivadasa, the commentator, means Vrhaspati, 
^1?^:). Jiva is no doubt a synonym of 
Vrhaspati, but it seems, however, to be a far-fetched 
explanation. It really refers to Jivaka, the well-known 
Buddhist physician who flourished when the Venerable One 
preached. 

The medical skill of Vrhaspati, however, is referred to 
in unmistakable language in the Eamayana, Yuddhakanda, 
Ch. 50, There Susena is reported to have said : 

3 ^ Bower, MS., p. 149. Prose, 781-785. 
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• f^?nfw4rai^nf«f}tnftf*Tr^ftre0ft ii * 

cfra^’^p^iwftg' ^ WK*i I 
sRJi ^Fr»;i: sff?i' ii 

ft^rpifTt t I 

f?5!lt f%SI!3(t f^Pir4(f11*t 11 ii; . 

i 

53 3f33 33 ^ qK313'ft II i 

tft 33 f3i%3l tl; 3 3ft33T 1 ^ 

313 3131^ 3T5t3 'f 33f3f3 33E3 II 

MelaitonsMj} loibli other gods . — He is said to be the ‘fa 

father of the gods (ii, 26, 3) and to have ‘ blown forth the 
births of gods like a blacksmith ’ (x, 7 2, 2). With Indra 
he lead armies in battle. Vrhaspati and Brahmanspati ffl 

are the names of the same god ; and as such they have "; 

been identified with Agni. But Agni is mentioned j, 

separately from both these gods in Kv., iii, 20, 5 j iv, 40, 1 ; |& 

V, 51, 12 ff i vii, 10, 4 ; 44, 1 ; ix, 5, 11 ; x, 35, 11; 65, 1 ; j; 

68, 9 ; 130, 4 ; 141, 3. f 

His acts . — To Vrhaspati, ‘ the lord of strength,’ are . 

attributed many deeds of Indra. He breaks the cloud- ' 

demon’s power with sharp bolt, releases the imprisoned 
waters of the sky, and so pours water to fertilise the 
earth j dispels darkness (x, 68, 5) ; breaks through the ‘ 

eaves of, and destroys, Vala, and rescues and carries off 
the well-formed heavenly kine with milk (x, 68, 3) from 
the mountains (x, 68, 3, 4), gives offsprings and riches to 
worshippers, and helps them in battle (vii, 18, 2) ; 
discovers U§a or Dawn and Agni ; and keeps a band of 
singers like Maruts. He rescued Trita from a well (i, 105, 

17 ), killed Sam vara (ii, 24, 2), composed many Kks 
before, and now resides in clouds (x, 68, 12), He is the 
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prototype of the priestly order and is the Piirohita of the 
gods (x, 1 1, 1, 3). 

delation toitli the iooT8liip]}eTB. — He protects the pious 
from calamities (H, 23, 4, 5) and blesses them with wealth 
and prosperity {Ihid, 9 /). 

Eis attributes , — He is divine (iii, 62, 4 ; iv, 50, 6), 
bright (iii, 62, 5 ; viii, 97, 7), pure (vii, 97, 7) and 
omniform (iii, 62, 6). He has hundred wings (vii, 97, 7). 
He is clear-voiced (vii, 97, 5), opulent and increaser of 
nutriment (i, 8, 2). 

His anus , — He carries a golden spear (vii, 97, 7), 
has his bow and arrow (ii, 24, 8) and is described as 
armed with an iron axe which Tvastr sharpens (x, 53, 9). 
Swift ruddy horses are said to carry him (vii, 97, 6). 

Eis sons , — Bharadvaja was his son. So were Kaea 
and Saihyu Esi who composed many hymns in the 
Eg\ieda (vi, 44 ; 45 ,* 48), 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Vrhaspati and Brahmanaspati : 

i, 18, 1 : Prayer to Brahmanaspati to make 
the worshippers famous like 
Kaksivan, the son of Usija. 

2 : He is opulent, remover of disease, 

bounteous, and increaser of 
nutriment. 

3 : May you protect us from blasphemy 

of men. 

4 : The men whom Indra, Brahmanas- 

pati and Soma favour,ean never 
be destroyed. 

5 : May you, Soma, Indra, and Daksina, 

protect men from sin. 
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6 : I have prayed for intelligence 
from Agni (Saclasampati). 

7 : He exists in association of our 

thoughts. 

8 : He performs ceremonies successfully 

and through him our hymns 
reach the gods. 

9 : I have seen the powerful and famous 

Narasamsa. 

40, 1 : Bise Brahmanaspati, we pray you. 

O Indra, drink Soma juice 
with him. 

2 : O Son of Strength ! Men pray you 

for riches. 

3 : May Brahraanaspati, goddess Sunrti 

come here. May gods drive 
away our enemies. 

4 : We shall pray Ha for the man who 

pays riches to Ktvija. 

5 : BrahraanaSpati has uttered a hymn 

in praise of Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and other gods. 

6 : May we utter it on the festivals. 

90, 9 : May Vrhaspati be a source of happi- 
ness for us. 

190, 1 : I magnify Vrhaspati, the sweet- 
tongued, the leader of songs. 

*2 ; To him proceed well-ordered words. 

He is born for ceremonies. 

3 : He tries to secure prayers from, and 
rice and gifts for the worship- 
pers. 
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4 : He makes all living beings eoii» 
scions. His arms go towards 
the enemies. 

5 : The sinners who compare Vrhaspati 

to a decrepit bull must not 
be given riches, 

6 : You are friend of pious worshippers 

and kings. 

7 : All hymns meet with you. 

8 : The great Vrhaspati is born for the 

good of many men. If we pray, 
he will grant us food, strength 
and long life. 

ii, 23, 1 : Brahman as pati, renowned of sages, 
monarch of prayers, help us. 

2 : Vrhaspati, the generator of all 
prayers. 

3 : He overcomes demons and darkness. 

4 : Preserves men from the enemy of 

devotion. 

5 : Preserves them from calamity. 

6 : Homage to the wise Vrhaspati, our 

protector and guide. 

7 : Turn away mortals who are hostile 

to us. 

8 : As protector of our bodies, destroy 

the revilers of gods. 

9 : May we acquire riches. Crush our 

foes, 

10 : May we obtain the highest vigour, 

1 1 : You are a real avenger of guilt and 
subduer of foes in battle. 

12 : Preserve us from the shaft of the 
malicious man. 
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18: 

You are to be invoked in battles and 
to be worshipped with rever- 
ence, you have overturned our 
enemies. 

14: 

With your sharp burning bolt, 
destroy the Raksasas, 

lo : 

Prayer for wealth. 

u ■ 

Prayer for protection from robbers. 

17 ; 

Tvastr generated you, the upholder 
of ceremonials. 

18: 

Y^ou, Angirasa, opened the cow- 
pen ; with Indra’s help, you 
let loose the stream of water. 

19: 

k 

1 

May we, blessed with strong men, 
speak with power at the 
festivals. 

! 24 , 1 : 

1 

YVe worship you with a new song. 
Fulfil our desires. 

! :> . 

Brahmanaspati has split open the 
clouds and the mountains full 
of riches. 

3: 

By prayer he split Vala, dispelled 
darkness and revealed the sky. 


4 : He split open the stone-covered 
fountain of sweet water, 
which, having been drunk by 
the rays of the sun, reappears 
as rain-drops. 

5 : He has opened the gates of rain for 
all time for the worshippers. 

() : The learned Angiras found out the 
Panis hidden in a fort, 

7 : They hurled fire against the 
mountain. 


I 
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8 : Brahmanaspati with his bow and 
arrows gets his desired objects. 
Those arrows {mantra) are to 
be seen and heard. 

9: He is the priest. All men adore 
him. 

10: His riches are scattered every 
where and are accessible to all. 

il: He protects all men. The boun- 
teous god is the representative 
of all the gods. 

1£: O Indra and Brahmanaspati, you 
are opulent. Come to our sacri- 
fices. 

13: His swift horses are hearing our 
hymns as sung by our priests. 

14 : He rescued the cows. 

15 : You are the lord over all. May 
our heroic sons be father of 
sons. 

16 : You are the lord of this world. 

May we thus magnify you with 
our sons and grandsons. 

25, 1 : The friend of Brahmanaspati lives 
beyond the age of his grand- 
son. 

2 ; He is famous for the cows. The 

progeny of his friend become 
rich. 

3 : His votary conquers his enemy, 

4 : His friend gets heavenly water 

and cows, and conquers his foes 
by force, 

5 : His friend becomes happy. 
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26 : 1 : 
.1 . 



4 : 
30; 4 : 


9: 


iii; 62, 4 : 

5 ! 

6 : 

iv, 49; 1 : 


3 : 


4: 


5 : 


6 : 


May his worshipper kill his foes. 

0 hero, you pray Brahmanaspati 
and start for war against your 
enemies. 

The votary who serves Brahma- 
naspati; the father of the gods, 
gets food and riches for him- 
self and his sons. 

The god rescues his votary from 
sins, enemy and poverty. 

Vrhaspati and Indra are identified 
and prayed to kill Asura^s 
sons. 

Prayer to king Vrhaspati to kill 
the hidden foes by the thunder- 
bolt. 

May Vrhaspati, the benefactor of 
the Devas, give us riches. 

Worship the pure Vrhaspati with 
prayers. 

1 pray him to fulfil my desire- 

1 throw Soma on your mouth, 0 
Indra and Vrhaspati. 

Soma is given for your drink and 
pleasure. 

Come ye to our house to drink 
Soma. 

Give us riches consisting of a 
hundred cows and a thousand 
horses. 

We are inviting you to drink 
Soma. 

You drink Soma and be pleased to 
live in our house. 
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V, 42 , 7 : 

8 : 

9 ; 


43 , 12 : 

V, 50 , 1 : 


3 : 
4 : 

5 : 

6 ; 

7 : 


Pray Vrhaspati the giver of riches; 
he makes the worshippers 
happy. 

When you protect men, their 
enemies become powerless ; and 
they get riches and sons. May 
the giver of horse, cow and 
cloth get riches. 

May those, who enjoy happiness 
but do not make others happy 
and observe ceremonies, be 
deprived of the Sun. 

Worship the wise, butter-backed, 
mighty, golden-hued, ruddy 
god who shines in our house. 

The ancient sages placed the 
pleasant-tongued Vrhaspati in 
front. He occupies three 
abodes and holds apart the 
ends of the world. 

You protect the sacrifices of your 
votaries. 

Around you, prayers and Soma are 
offered. 

When first born in the sky, he had 
seven mouths and he dispelled 
darkness. 

He killed Vala and rescued the 
cows. 

We shall worship our father 
Vrhaspati. May we be rich 
and heroic with noble sons. 

The king who prays him conquers 
his enemy. 
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8 : The hingj to whom Brahmanaspati 


goes first, finds his subjects 

HsMli i 

obedient. 

■llll 1 

9 : The king who gives riches to 


Brahmanaspati gets riches from 

II 

his enemies and subjects. 

is 

10 : 0 Vrhaspati and Indra, drink 


Soma and give us riches with 

Bissi :l 

progeny. 


11 : 0 gods, ye help us with your 


kindness. Protect our sacrifice 

and fight with our enemies. 

S ' . '^''SSsS; 

vi, 45, fil : Vibu sat on the high banks of 

i.i 1 

Ganga among the Panis. 

1 i 1 ll 

! i 

3:2 : I crave for riches. He gave me 

■ ’’ y 

thausand cows. 

t ; 1 n 

33 : We always magnify Vrbu. 


47, 20: 0 Yrhaspati, guide us in our 

Mis:^:;::|>:::si ^S:Ss: 

' { Si.l 

search for cows. 

73, 1 : Vrhaspati, the breaker of moun- 

‘i 1 ^ J'' 

tain, the first-born, the truthful, 

■lilt 

Ahgira, our father, thunders as 

' ; 1 

he rains. 

^^4®S 'SSSSsSS S::;- 

2 : He kills Vrtra and enemies. 

} ' ■ 1 

3 : He has secured riches and cows, and 

S;:;:s|:: :s| 

has killed the enemy of heaven. 

hi 11 

75, 17 : May Brahmanaspati and Aditi 

|i 1 . 

^BiSS S'-SSr 

make us happy in the battle- 

field where arrows are fall- 


ing, 

■■il:',::i: ' :l: 

vii, 97, 10 : Vrha§pati,and Indra are the lords 

' ■ I 

of earthly and heavenly riches. 

M 

May both of you bestow riches 

on the worshippers. 

H 
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S : May we prove innoeent before 
Vrhaspati, the giver of riebes. 

3 : I magnify Brahmanaspati, the 
eldest of the gods. May the 
slokas worship tue great king 
Indra, 

4: May Brahmanaspati the adorable, 
come here. 

5: We shall worship Vrhaspati, with 
his pure hymns. 

6 : May the bright horses bear Vrhas- 

pati. 

7 : Vrhaspati is pure, sweet-ton gued 

and is the giver of food. 

S : He is the son of Earth and 
Heaven ; magnify him. He 
has made water fluid. 


9 : For Brahmanaspati and Indra we 
offer this prayer. Kill the 
army of our foe. 

viij 98, 7 : Same as above. 


X. 67, 3 : Vrhaspati opened the door of stone. 

The imprisoned cows loudly 
bellowed. 


4 : He opened three doors of the cave, 
one below and two above, and 
rescued the cows. 

5 : During night he broke the cave 
and opened the three doors, and 
saw the sun and the cows in 
the morning, 

6 : Indra killed Vala by his shouts. 
He rescued cows from Pani, 
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7 : He killed Yala, and Brahmanaspati 

took possession of the cows. 

8 : They thanked the god presiding 

oYer eows. Yrhaspati brought 
out the eows. 

9 : Let us magnify Yrhaspati when he 

comes to the sacrifice. 

10 : When Yrhaspati gave various 
foods, the intelligent magnified 
him. 

11 : May my prayer for food be 
granted ; I am your votary ; 
give me shelter and kill my 
foes. 

68, 1 : Prayers were offered to Yrhaspati. 
X : He, the son of Angira, brought 
our eows to light. 

3 : He brought forth eows from 
mountain. 

4 : He drove away eows which broke 

the surface of earth, 

5 : Dispelled darkness and drove forth 

eows from Yala. 

6 : He clove the defences of Yala and 

revealed the cows. 

7 ; He drove out the cows from the 
mountain. 

8 : He found out sweet water covered 
by rocks. 

9 : He discovered the Dawn, the Sky 
and Agni,* dispelled darkness, 
and killed bull-shaped Yala. 

10: He seized all the eows. The Sun 
and the Moon again appeared. 
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11 : 


12 : 


98 , 1 : 


3 : 

4 : 

100 , 5 : 
108 , 6 : 

11 : 

109 : 


141 , 2 

3 

4 

5 


The fathelr4ike Devas formed the 
starry heaven and ordained 
darkness for night and light 
for day. Vrhaspati rescued the 
cows by breaking the mountain. 

He composed many hymns. He 
now resides in heaven. May he 
grant as cows, horses, servants 
and food. We salute him. 

O V rhaspati ! For us you go to 
each god. Whether you be 
Mitra, or Varupa, or Pusa, or 
Adityas, or Indra with the 
Vasus, you pour rain for 
Santanu. • 

O Vrhaspati come to us as messen- 
ger from Devapi. 

May we compose a bright hymn 
for you, so that rains may fall 
on earth. 

Vrhaspati gave Devapi a hymn 
for causing rain. 

Vrhaspati is the giver of life. 

O Panis ! Vrhaspati may inflict 
pain on you. 

Vrhaspati, Soma, have found out 
the hiding place of the cows, 

Vrhaspati divorced his wife Juhu, 
but being told by the gods and 
kings that she was a chaste 
lady, he took her as wife again. 

/ — Vrhaspati and Brahmanaspati 
r are mentioned. 
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I55j 2 : O spirited Brahmanaspati ! eome 
here after driving away Alaksi 
(misfortune). 

1 64, 4 : O Indra, O Brahmanaspati ! 

may you protect us from sins 
committed by us. 

182, 1 : O Vrhaspati ! destroy our sins, 
cure the diseases of the wor- 
shipper and prevent his fear. 

2 : May Narasamsa protect us. 

3 : May Vrhaspati cause death of the 

envious Raksasas. 

In the Atharva Veda we find references to Vrhaspati 
as a god of medicine : 

Av. V, 25, 11 : Thine embryos let god Vrhaspati place, ‘ 
etc. 

V, 26, 12 ; He is often invoked at sacrifices, 
vii, 53, 1 : Vrhaspati, thou hast delivered us 

from dwelling in the realm of 
Yama, from the curse.” 

X, 6, 11 O The healthful amulet of Vrhaspati is 
12 : J referrred to. It is said to have 
yielded the Asvin twins great- 


V, 26, 12 : 
vii, 53, 1 : 


X, 6, 11 r 
12 : 
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Usana is the name of Sukraearya, the preceptor of the 
demons. He was the son of the great Rsi Bhrgu. He 
is said to have possessed the mystic power of restoring 
the dead to life. This power Kaca learned from him 
(see Kaea). He is said to have become blind of one 
eye for his objection to the gift of king Vall to Visnii. 

He had two sons, Sanda and Amarka, and one daughter 
Devayani. His daughter fell in love with Kaca, the son 
of Vrhaspati, but her offer was not accepted as Kaea 
considered her to be his sister, being the daughter of his 
preceptor. She was afterwards married to King Yayati, 
who was cursed by the sage to become old as Devayani 
complained to her father against him for having secretly 
married her maid Sarmistha, the daughter of Danva 
King Vrsaparva. Yayati requested his sons to take his old 
age in exchange of their youth, but the four elder sons 
refused, and the youngest, born of Sarmistha, consented. 
His father enjoyed his youth, and after many years, 
made Turn his heir to the, throne. 

“ XJsanas, with the patronymic Kavya, was an ancient 
Eshi or ‘ Sage ' who was the preceptor of the asuras or 
daityas, the opponents of the d^vas. As such he is always 
represented, in antagonism to Indra, the chief of the 
devas. It is curious that here the composition of a 
remedy which was a favourite with Indra is ascribed to 
him. It is curious also that both he as well as Vrhaspati, 
the preceptor of the devas are named as author of medical 
formulae. To both the composition of mantra or ‘ charms ’ 
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and ^ maya ’ or ^ rules of conduct ^ are ascribed in tho 
Mahabharata, and there is an antitonic charm, called ! 

UsanaJi-sioma or Usanas’ hymn (see the large Petersburg 
Dictionary). But there is no Usana known as the 
author of any medical work, though there exists an author, 
with that name, of a Smriti or ^law-book ’ (see Aufreeht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum) ^ ;; 

Usana in the. Bower Ms., Part II. 84:6b-847a, p. 65. 

Indba-Priya Paya. 

I 

fttcr WFrf^ i 

arW" li 

The Indrapriya prescription, by Usanas (846(5 and 
847a): sugar, honey, milk, clarified butter, the three aorids, 
and water : all these should be boiled together, and may 
then be taken as the Indrapriya or potion ‘ beloved by | 

Indra.’ 

Indra and Usana are said to have entered the house [| 

of Kutsa to kill susna (Rv., v. 29. 9). 

i Bower MSS., foot-note 332, p. 157. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AGASTYA. 

In the Egveda, Agastya appears as the author o£ several 
hymns and is said to be the son of Mitra and Varuna (and so 
called Maitra-Varuni Aurvasiya) whose seed fell from 
them at the sight of Urvasi. Sayana says that he was 
born in a water-jar (therefore called Kalasisuta, Kiimbha- 
Sambhava and Ghatodbhava). He was called Mana as he 
was only a span in length when he was born^ Agastya and 
Vindhyakuta from his having commanded the Vindhya 
mountains to lower their heads, Pltabdhi and Samudra- 
chuluka or ocean-drinker ’’ from his drinking up the 
ocean. His other namss are Agneys, AgnimSruta and 
Agasti. He is said to have eaten Atapi and Yatapi asuras, 
so called Yitapidvit. He is the regent of the star 
Canopus and is the narrator of Brahma- Purina. His 
wife was named Lopamudra — a girl formed by him 
out of the distinctive beauties of different animals, as 
narrated in the Mahabharata. In the Ramayana he appears 
as the chief of the hermits of the South. He kept the 
Rakhasas under /so ntrol and helped Rama in his exile, by 
presenting him the Vaisnava Bow, two inexhaustible 
arrow-cases and other weapons of war. 

He is venerated in the South, as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes ’’ 
and ‘^we shall not greatly err in placing the era of 
Agastya in the 7th or at least in the 6th century B.C.'’ 
(Caldwell). Wilson also thinks him to be instrumental 
in the introduction of the Hindu religion and literature 
into the Peninsula.’’ 
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His works : 1. The Asuras ased t-o coaeeal them- 
seh^es ia the ocean, and the Devas were unable to kill 
them. Agastya drank up the ocean and thus exposed the 
Asuras before the Devas who killed them. 

He married Lopamudra who was brought up in 
the house of King of Vidarbha. To satisfy her he 
went out in search of money. He went to three kings, 
but failing to collect the whole amount from them, 
he next went to Ilvala, King of the Danavas. To kill his 
guests, Ilvala gave them flesh of deer to eat. The deer 
was his brother Vatapi. The sage in anger ate the 
flesh [and digested Vatapi. Ilvala then gave him the 


3 . He was the preceptor of the Vindhya mountains. 
Vindhya requested the sun to turn round him but was 
refused. The mountain thereupon began to grow higher 
and higher to obstruct the sun in his daily course from 
east to west. The devas requested Agastya to interfere. 
He reached the Vindhya mountain, and as Vindhya 
lowered his head to salute his preceptor, Agastya ordered 
him to remain so till he comes back from the South. The 
saoje never came back. 

4. King Nahusa, son of Ayus, and fifth in descent 
from Soma, through self-conceit, engaged great sages to 
bear his vehicle. By his gaze, he could rob any one of 
his energy. He touched with his foot Muni Agastya who 
was carrying him. Agastya cursed him : Fall, thou ser- 
pent.’’ He appeased his anger. Agastya told him to 
wait till Yudhisthira would free him from the curse. 
Another account says that Bhrgu who was concealed in 
Agastya’s hairs, cursed Nahusa. (Mahabharata, Adiparva, 
3151; Vanaparva, sect. 180 ; Udyogaparva, sect. 10-16 ; 
Anusasana Parva 4745-4810). 




”48 HISTORY OR INDIAN MEDICINE 
Books : — 

1. Dvaidha-Nirnaya : As a medical author, Agastya is 
mentioned in the Brahmavaivartta Parana to have written 
a treatise on medicine, called “ Dvaidha-Nirnaya ” or 
“ Solution of Difficulties.” It is not available now. 

In the Rudantikalpa, Agastya is said to have 
prayed the sage Vasistha to lecture on medicines for the 
good of men : 

Ms.:— GOML 13312. Rudantikalpah. 

On the preparation of a medicine from the leaves of a 
plant named Eudanti. 

Beginning : 

ii 

wt ii 

'§»Tt t%craTf<:«fl5n i 

^^*€1 *11?? II 

End: 

^ ^ra’crerevit^n?!; i 
fllaiT fwfw ^ II 
■^<8<n=ngT: | 

ftccfltfcwsTOT: wqRi n 

Colophon : 
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The Formulse ascribed to Agastya : — 

1. A purgative by Agasti — Bower Ms. I, vv. 

61-67. 


2. Agastya Haritaki Avaleha I. -T 

“ I ga. S. II, 8, p. 144, 


3. 

5, 5j )} II. . 

.. G. N., pp. 144-5. 

4. 

Agasti Haritaki ... 

.. V. K. p. 147. 


Agasti Rasayaiia 

.. A. H.S.,IV, p. 80. 

5. 

Agastya Avaleha 

f S. S., VI, li. 


Agastya Abhaya Avaleha 

^ ^atasloki, p. 26. 

6. 

Agasti Rasa 

. R. C., ix, p. 115. 

7. 

Surana Vatika ... 

. G. N., pp. 108-9. 

8. 

Maha LaksmI Vilasa Rasa 



(used by Krsna) 

.. Samksiptasara, p. 33. 

9. 

Vrhat Visnu Oil . .. 

Do., p, 58. 

10. 

Bhlma Vataka ... 

,. H. S. Ill, xii, p. *205. 


1. Agastya ’ s Poegative. 

-I- H isiqf n 

fq'qw; cisn i 

fqaiftrqwn -f- -1- Tqqrqtcr u 

^aisfl<=hwi 

qtiqfw ^s^fsTii 

^qiqtwqrqwrak i 

oict: WIST ^■rarm' Jt^wwct ii 
inq wfWcT qTSW*TStT31W 1 

wf^i: (1 

siTt-WS 5R?r*Tl Wo^'WTT fq'IT^W. I 
gwr T:?ni|5T^q tqr^twniirqtsi: ii 
*ng3TTt iRTciwl sn^aiwTq qr«?ww i 

W^ETsft t WTWqrvWTftW: II 

Bower MS, (61-67) 
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Boil half a pala of the root of Chitraka (Plumbago 
Zeylaniea)^ likewise of Trivrit (Ipomsea Turpethum) and 
S^taM (Stereospermum Suaveolens), and one karsha, each 
of the roots of Danti (Baliospermum Montanum) and 

3 and likewise of long pepper, roek-salt, asafsetida and 

Indian sorrel and 20 of the best ehebulie Myrobalans, 

From these carefully prepare 10 boluses with 8 pala of 
treacle, and take one of them on every 10th day. After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of 
correcting the defects of the humours ; and then, after 
the purgative has taken effect, one should bathe and may 
then return to one^s ordinary diet. There should never be 
any hesitation with regard to this remedy either in words 
or deed or thought. It is a purgative composed by 
Agmti^ fit for princes, and which can be used in all 
seasons. It prevents old age and death ; it cures all 
diseases ; it also acts as an aphrodisiac and alterative 
tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple ; 
nor should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to 
any other sinful liver.” Bower Ms., p. 17. 


2. Agastya Haeitaki Avaleha I. 




r ^ I 
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8. Agastya Haeitaki Avaleha II. 


sj^ I 
II 

»TTff 5RT3^i 

5M q%r II 

?tI: fei; (T ^ ctwr«in!fj?[ i 

II 

I^ITW sflt •HlPilSfil’rt I 

1^4, tra^TT^. % =gg3mT ^JJTT^qcT II 
fenif T^ ctci; ^^TtS^JTTft I 

=^3 ^ra ^T%^' I 


SJsTlf^HR ^4 II 


ti?T '5t4 ^T 'Ri^wR^rt I 


15^ ^t^cRi ^1 1 
w '?nqr'Sifrf%n1<?5iit{ ii 
WqT qfSIRf 5!cR^5lf^ 1 

q?i q^qr ^jqr’i fear?? qfK^ ii 


4. Agasti Haeitaki. 

The same formula as No. 2. 


Agasti Basayana. 
^Ptt% WRH 1 

The same formula as No. 2 
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Agastya Haritaki. 

This formula Agastya Haritaki also occurs in 
another recension in the C. S., vi, 20, 734. 

C. D., xi, 37, 219. 

Bower Ms., II, vv. 436*440. 

V. S., xii, 276. 

In the Vangasena, it is found with two additional 
lines were first of which adds, as a further ingredient, 
one pala each of the Chaturjata. or ‘ set of four spices.’ 
The other explains the name Agadya^haritahl by which 
the formula is there called, to have been given to it, 
because it was composed by the great sage Agastya, and 
because it contains *orie hundred Jiaritakl or ^ ehebulie 
mysobalani.’ 

Bower Ms., p. 119, P. N. 171. 


5. Agastya Avaleha. 

^ mi wiw 1 

W. I 
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5. Agastya Abhaya Avalbha. 

Xm\ I 

#^T?r fai^T: ii 



7. SUEANA Vatika. 


91 I 

¥rT3Tifw^ft^5^ cr^sfq n 

f^qf^ qfqiT I 

mm ^sTtan ^ a 

V{\m Wl^T^qi^Tfq I 

wt ^ft=qts I 

®N 

gill get; %3#ts5r‘ : i 

w«<#wsi 3tfia ^i^1^m5^■l I 

t ^Tfigsn siro: ii 
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^Tprat^TcJTJf I 

*n5?5i& f II 

ftart ’are ^rreJT'grsre^re i 
ffhrrsnrer^ pfr rei^T^T ii 


8. Maha LaksiiIbilasa Rasa. 
’T?re'€M%an# I 
>re =^’l«a ct?f aw-iiKt I 

o. 

cT^i cn^:^ ^ ii 

m ^ i 

TM ci^T II 

fH ^4xiT?!l^ ^ 1 
TfT^n^T m^'4 ii 

^t: ft¥T in^m: i 

^f!SmdtS<T*f I 

iit^ ^ II 

'^T’S^cl ^^TcpgiS!! i 

^IT: II 


9. Vehat Visnu Oil. 
Fffl^ I 4 I 

f?TS 1 

^|» ^^4 ^ftlcfT feT II 

^^ml %-^i nit 1 

<n#aif ift^ II 
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^ ’m' im ^ 11 

m ^iicf-R xm^m SI 

^irifj ^WJ^ 1 

ii 

TTf^sft^ft^fHt 5Kr oTtrf I 

rf ^ ^ mTm 11 

f^Wl^FT 11 

10. BhIma VatikI. 

^ ^fen 1 

f^?iftH^^Fft war: 1 

Ff 

1 

mm m 

^t^5mf%i‘: ! 

41t(kw5t g^icT ^222][2![^21^ 

#RtsfiT Ff 
^flr FR i 


CYAVANA. 


The legend of Cyavana and the Asvins is related in 
^atapatha Brahmaria and also in the Mahabharata, The 
cure of Cyavana by the heavenly physicians is thus des- 
cribed in the Satapatha Brahmaiia, IV, 1,5, Iff. : — 

Cyavana assumed a shrivelled form to perform 
austerities. Sons of King Saryatas incensed the Rsi by 
throwing clods against him. Cyavana created discord 
among them. Saryata appeased the sage by giving him 
her daughter Sukanya in marriage. The Asvins tried 
to seduce her pointing out to her husband^s appearance. 
She I’efused to abandon her husband. Cyavana advised 
her to tell them that he would make the Asvins perfect 
if they make him young again. Cyavana was bathed 
in a pond and recovered his youth. The gods were then 
informed that they have been excluded from a sacrifice 
in Kuruksetra. The Asvins remonstrated but were told 
by the other gods that as they wandered about very fami- 
liarly among men performing cures, they have been 
excluded. The Asvins pointed out that the sacrifice was 
headless. The gods invited them. The Asvins restored 
the head of sacrifice, became the adhvaryu priests and 
received the Asvina draught. 

In the Taitt. Sam., VI, 4, 9, 1 it has been further 
added that when the Asvins restored the head of sacrifice, 
the gods purified them as they were unclean, for going 
among men as physicians. Hence no Brahman must act 
as a physician as it makes him unclean and unfit to 
sacrifice. 
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In the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 10, 316 a somewhat 
different version of the same story is given : Cyavana was 
covered by an anthill ; Sukanya pierced his eyes, and Cyavana 
afflicted Saryata’s army with stoppage of urine. The sage 
was given Sukanya as wife to appease him. Asvina restored 
Cyavana to beauty, on condition that she would be at 
liberty to choose any one of the Asvins and Cyavana as her 
husband. Sukanya recognised her husband Cyavana. 
The sage performed a sacrifice for the king and gave the 
Asvins a share in the oblation. Indra objected, as Asvins 
were physicians, but the sage stayed the arm of Indra 
when he was about to use his thunder-bolt and compelled 
him to submit. 

He is the famous sage Cyavana, the son of Bhrgu. 
When advanced in age he could not give up desires, 
and married the young and beautiful Sukanya, the daughter 
of ^aryati. He regained his youthful vigour by the 
judicious medication of the two Asvins. He repaid the 
debt of gratitude by compelling Indra to drink with them 
Soma juice when he refused to do so. The legend is thus 
related in the Mahabharata : 

Having given a promise to that effect, Chyavana 
applied, along with the other gods, to Indra, to allow 
the Asvins to partake in the soma juice. Indra answered 
^How can they become drinkers of the soma, seeing they 
are reviled by us, and are not on an equality with the 
gods ? We do not wish to drink soma in their company ; 
but we shall accede to your wishes in any other respect.’ 
Chyavana repeats his request, and urges that the Asvins 
also are gods, and the offspring of the sun (7310). He 
adds that it will be well for the gods if they accede 
to this demand, and ill if they do not. Indra rejoins 
that the other gods may drink with the Asvins if they 
please, but he cannot bring himself to do it. Chyavana 
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retorts that if he does not; he shall be chastised by the 
sagC; and made to drink soma (with them) at the sacrifice. 
A ceremony was then instantly begun by Ghyavana for the 
benefit of the Asvins ; and the gods were vanqiiished by 
sacred texts. Indra, seeing this rite eommeneed; became 
incensed; uplifted a vast mountain (7315) and rushed 
with his thunderbolt; and with angry eyeS; on Ghyavana. 
The sage however sprinkling him with water, arrested 
him with his mountain and thunderbolt. Ghyavana then 
created a fearful open-mouthed monster, called Mada, 
formed of the substance of the oblation Finding them- 
selves in this predicament, the gods took counsel and 
said to Indra, ^ Make salutation to Ghyavana and let us 
drink soma along with the Asvins, and so escape from 
our sufferings.’ Indra then, making obeisance, granted 
the demand of Ghyavana, who was thus the .cause of the 
Asvins becoming drinkers of the soma. He then per- 
formed the ceremony, and clove Mada to pieces.” ^ 

Formulae ascribed to Cyavana : — 

1. The Cyavana Prasa or the Cyavana Clarified 
Butter. This formula is ascribed to the sage Cyavana and 
it is still much used by the Kavirajes of the present days. 


The Cyavana Prasa — See C. S., yi. I. pp. 312-3. 

G. D., X. V, 20. pp. 95-6. 

A. H. S., vol. II, 

vi. 39. p. 338. 

H. S., III. 9. pp. 180-1. 

Sa. S., II. 8. pp. 142-3, 

Bower Ms.; II. p, 98. 

SataslokT; p. 32. 

G, N., vol. I, p. 160. 

V. K. V., p. 145. 


^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 470-71. 
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In the Harita Saiiiiiita, the formula is ascribed to 
Krsnatreya who is said to have taught it. 

iTlftcT 11 

2. Laghu Cyavana Prasa — G. N., 1., p. 163. 

For the English translation of Cyavana Prasa^ See 
Bower Ms., p. 98. 

1. Cyavana PeaAi. 

i 

ii 

nf \ ! 

^ 11 

%I xim ! 

m ^^Trf crl^ f^qmcf 11 

c’ 1 

Tmwj 

i7fr^TI%^?IT: ^mm f W W4t < il 

N N *-» 

I 

g^>TT#%T: 11 

PT^I^W ^5f^iqr^^3|^q I 
T.5gT5fin. jj 

^fTO=3T€¥Tl^ I 

fiFft ^wm^is=^€ji: « 
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T^^m (I 

’fmt ^‘WT I 

w II 

^firferiww i 

Tim ii 

3tk: ir^tTO^ lifti^tsiTH \ 

wiw^ m^w If 

life ^WTfnscr: 1 

2. Laghu Cyavana PraIa, 


^T^lftRTT i 
II 

5jcnfH w 11 

TT^fWT^t ^1 t 

iwt: wm a 

i qt q?: q: i 

^3ifqq^ crftr^ fqqmq^ a 

^cctj wqicf^’^qififiifcj; i 
%5qtsg ^qqinai: ^:^m: ii 

Books : — 

Jivadana : In the Brahma vaivarta Parana : Cyavana is 
mentioned as the author o£ a medical treatise called 
Jivadana (the Giver of Life). See Vol. I, l,p, 7, foot-note. 
The book is not available now. 


BHARADVAJA. 


A \ edie sage and composer of hymns, He was the 
son of Vrhaspati and father of Drona, the preceptor of the 
Pandavas. His mother was MamatS, the wife of Utathya. 
“He became immortal and ascended to the heaven” 
(Taittirlya BrShmana), It is said that bis mother, became 
pregnant, both by her husband Utathya and by Vrhaspati. 
Dirgha-tamas, Utathya^s son, kicked his half-brother, 
out of her womb untimely, when Vrhaspati said to his 
mother “ Bhara-dva-jam ” “Cherish this boy of two 
fathers,” and cursed Dirgha-tamas to be blind. See Visnu 
Parana, See. IV, Ch. xix. In the Mahabbarata he appears 
to have lived at Hardwar, but in the Ramayana, Rama 
and Bharat are said to have gone to his hermitage at 
Allahabad. (Ayodhyakanda Ch. 54, 90-91). One of 
Bharadvaja’s sons is Garga Rsi. 

In the Caraka SamhitS, I. i., Bharadvaja was the 
sage selected by the Rsis, to go to Indra to learn the 
science of life. 

* * * * 

* * * * 
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When Bliaradvaja came back, the sages learned the 
science of medicine from him. 

cT^ ar5(f?5[t?r^-Swr li 

Atreya Punarvasu was one of the sages and he taught 
his six disciples, Agnivesa and others. Some think that 
Punarvasu Atreya was the same person as Bharadvaja ; 
but this is untenable for as Cakrapani says : Atreya is 
nowhere described as Bharadvaja in the Caraka Samhita.’^ 

%f%cT cm, 

Ayurveda Dipikai, p. 15, 

Cakrapani also quotes from Harita Samhita (but this is 
not found in the printed edition) that Bharadvaja says : 

i =^T?tcT^: ii 

But in the Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, Indra is said to have 
taught the sons of Atri, t.e,, Atreya and others : and the 
name of Bharadvaja is not mentioned : 

So there is discrepancy between the accounts given by 
Harita and Vagbha^ ; but this seeming anomaly is more 
than real for in the RasayanapSda Samutthaniya, 
Indm is said to have taught the sages Bhrgu, Angira, 
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Atii, Vasistha, Kasyapa^ Agastya, Palastya^ Vamadeva 
and Asita Gautama. (See Indra,”) Here we find 
Atri as one of the Esis who learned the science of 
medicine from Indra ; and the name of Bharadvaja is 
not mentioned. [See Caraka Samhita VI, i. p. 323.] 
Vagbhata seems to have this passage in mind when 
he wrote about the teachers of Ayurveda. Cabrapani 
Datta also tabes the same view : g 

Bhava Misra also makes both Atreya and Bharadvaja 
the disciples of Indra. On different occasions, they went 
separately to Indra to learn the science of medicine. 

Atreya : 

i 

-ss- * * * 

•je ^ ^ 

BharadvSja : 

?T^qt mms[ 

tsgq^ i 

c# 1 

4 irpTPUwT i 

s 

?5r' « mfWt: i 

cii^g irai 


